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LEPLAY HOUSE, 


AFTER many changes the Sociological Society finds itself back 
again in Westminster, whence it originally issued. This time the 
location is for permanence, it may be hoped. Through the 
generosity of two donors the lease of a house has been purchased, 
and made over to the Society, subject to certain charges during the 
life of the donors. Considerable funds are still needed for purchase 
of books to bring the library up to date, for furniture, and equip- 
ment of the new rooms, and, if possible, to clear off the Bank 
overdraft of about £200. If each member of the Society would 
undertake to obtain at least one new recruit to the membership, the 
financial position of the Society would be much eased. An inset 
form of application will be found in this number of the Review. 

The name Leplay House has been chosen for the premises to 
commemorate one of the less known founders of social science. An 
English biography of Leplay has long been wanting. The late 
Mrs. Herbertson underteok many years ago to supply the defi- 
- ciency. With not a little aid from her husband (the late Professor 
of Geography in Oxford, who was a devoted student of Leplay), 
Mrs. Herbertson completed her task. The Manuscript was placed 
for a final revision in the hands of the Editor of the Sociological 
Review. It is with sorrow that he now expresses deep regrets at 
not having completed the revision before the death of Mrs. 
Herbertson. The work, however, is now ready for publication, and 
a first instalment appears in this number of the Review. 
A 















THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A NATIONAL 
POLICY IN AGRICULTURE. 


I. 


(Abstract of a Paper read at a Meeting of the Sociological Society 
on March 23rd, 1920, at Leplay House.) 


Post-war prostration is gradually wearing off, and events are 
rapidly developing. An immediate, if deliberate and far-reaching 
land policy, transcending in importance all ephemeral, double- 
edged measures, such as shorter hours, higher wages, control, 
subsidies, nationalisation, war-wealth and other taxes, is an actual 
and vital issue. 

We must clearly visualize the situation of a half-deserted 
countryside dotted with overgrown towns; a congested industry 
standing over against a starved agriculture ; a growing dependence 
on exports to meet increasing imports; the days of cheap food 
imports gone for ever. All these burdens of the present are a 
heritage of the coal age. 

Some of the best minds of the country have addressed them- 
selves to the problem of a scientific land policy. Enquiries of 
such men as Sir Thomas Middleton, Sir D. Hall, Prof. Long and 
others show British agriculture as a whole as _ understocked, 
undermanned, undercapitalized, underspirited, underorganized, in 
fact at the pre-industrial stage, able only to thrive in war time. 
The gist of their conclusions is—more people to the land, more 
land to the people, more money and brains into the land. 

Materials for reconstruction are not wanting. For knowledge 
of rocks and subsoils there is the Geological Survey ; for climate a 
special service, though as yet far from related to the needs of 
Agriculture. An incipient and unofficial botanical survey, i.e., 
endeavours to elicit the relations of climate and soil to the 
spontaneous vegetation, and the division of the land into natural 
regions. 

On the other hand (thanks to the Schools and Colleges of 
Agriculture, and other institutional endeavours, supplementing 
and refining the English tradition of experimental farming), there 
is sufficient working knowledge of the treatment and manuring of 
soils, of equipment and machinery, of seeds and breeds, of cropping 
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and feeding, manipulation and marketing, of pests and remedies, 
of farm economics, of credit and co-operation. Yet ail this is 
but the woof or weft of reconstruction. The more geographical 
or, say, geotechnic warp is yet wanting. 

There are statistics of production of this, that or other product, 
and of the distribution and use of the land. There are columns 
and tables, even graphs. ‘What, above all, is needed is Maps. 

(1) Statistical maps—to show what is being done and where 
and wherefore: a synoptic presentment of the distribution, use 
and production of the land in relation to its natural features. 
Fragments undoubtedly exist in surveyors’, bailiffs’ or landowners’ 
offices. There even exist for small areas, charts of production of 
special articles (Surrey, Sussex and Kent—Hall and Russell ; 
Nottinghamshire and Shropshire—County Councils; Norfolk and 
Eastern Counties—Cambridge). All these elements are partial 
and await standardization, and of course need to be integrated. 

(2) Potential or Capacity maps—of constructive value, to show 
what might be done and where and wherefore; a study of each 
plot of land and its physical and other conditions would indicate 
what use the land might be set to, what is its ultimate capacity 
with the best modern, husbandry, whether for afforestation, 
grazings, meadows, cereals, beetroot, tobacco or what not. 

From these surveys would emerge a view of the natural regions 
and subdivisions into which the land divides and their boundaries, 
the speciality of each, what they are best adapted for, their ultimate 
capacity under the best treatment, not only actual but potential, as 
drainage, reclamation and improvements might fit them for; what 
capacity in feeding and supporting men and families, whether fit 
for small, medium or large holdings, etc. 

The comparison of two such sets of maps, exhibiting synopti- 
cally the actual and the potential, would afford the basis of any 
practical plan of reconstruction. Such cartographic data are to a 
cultural reconstruction what plans and elevations are to the 
building of a house. 


Had two such sets of maps been available at the beginning ~ 


of the war, the authorities would have known exactly what to 
expect from every corner of the land, and how to set about getting 
it. Not for war only but essentially for constructive peace and 
internal peace, for an agricultural policy, for land values and 
taxation, such an agricultural survey of actualities and potentialities 
of the land is of immediate and urgent interest. 


Marcet Harpy. 
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II. 
Nore By Sir A. D. HALt. 


Surveys and maps of the character that Dr. Hardy indicates must 
undoubtedly form the basis of any systematic campaign for 
increasing the production of our land. 

Steps are being taken at the present time to obtain a series of 
maps of the existing crop and stock production throughout the 
country. The soil surveys which have been undertaken in various 
parts of the country are also being extended and improved. It will 
take some time, however, before the country is covered, especially 
as the fundamental basis, a modern drift map on a 6-inch scale has 
not been carried out by the Geological Survey, nor, as far as I am 
aware, is contemplated by them. Neither the statistical maps nor 
the soil survey will, however, of themselves get closely enough 
down to the land to supply what Dr. Hardy calls a capacity map 
on which the Ministry of Agriculture or the Agricultural Committee 
of the district could act in issuing directions for cultivation. They 
would, in fact, be of service chiefly to the experts advising 
individual farmers; e.g., the expert when consulted about a parti- 
cular field or farm, after identifying the soils and characteristics 
upon the soil map and with the knowledge also afforded by the 
crop distribution map, could then take the local features of drainage, 
aspect, communications, etc., into account and advise as to the best 
use to which the land in question should be put. 

Ultimately one wants to see a detailed survey made for each 
parish and publically exposed within the parish. To make this 
survey a field to field inspection would be required by an expert 
armed with the knowledge acquired from the general soil and 
statistical survey. 

But when all the surveys have been executed and the knowledge 
is available the difficulties of securing the maximum production 
only begin. Granted the knowledge of how to make the best use 
of the land can be placed before the farmer, he is not always in a 
position to use it. In the first place the personal factor is enormous. 
The education of the farming community will have to proceed very 
considerably before the full value of such surveys can be realised. 
It is very common to see a farm conducted on a low scale of produc- 
tion, the output and the profit from which might be greatly 
enhanced, but where one can at once agree that the existing occupier 
is quite incapable of changing his methods and making a success 
on a more intensive basis. For example, a man may be earning 
such a living as contents him off a pure grass farm which in the 
hands of a more energetic man could be converted into an arable 
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farm with a much greater output, yet to force that particular 
occupier to the enterprise of arable farming on a large scale would 
often result in no higher output of food and great personal loss to 
the occupier, who was after all getting something out of the land 
and paying his way. 

Secondly, we are the inheritors of an old and complicated land 
system which in very many cases results in the countryside being 
settled on a plan far from consistent with maximum production. 
The boundaries of farms, fields and estates are often all wrong, yet 
their rectification is an expensive if not an impossible matter under 
present conditions of ownership. 

Capital again is short, and it is difficult to see under the condi- 
tions of tenure which mainly prevail in this country how capital is 
to be found for fundamental reconstruction which is so often 
needed. Very generally one can find areas the productive capacity 
of which could be enormously enhanced if one possessed autocratic 
powers and considerable capital in order to drain, remove hedges, 
readjust the boundaries, erect buildings, for the new forms of 
cultivation that would be rendered possible, but where the mere 
existence of a number of separate owners possessing different 
interests and powers forms an effective bar to progress. 

Again, in the question of enhanced production from the land 
one is always being confronted by the conflict of public interest 
and private profit. It often would be to the public interest to see 
a given area intensively cultivated under the plough, but the 
occupiers are persuaded that they can make more profit at the much 
lower level of production involved in keeping the land down to 

rass, 
: I instance these difficulties not as deprecating the value and 
indeed the prime need of surveys of the kind Dr. Hardy desiderates 
but rather with the view of suggesting that they require to be 
accompanied by economic surveys dealing with the social factors 
involved in increased production. But as the first step towards a 
policy of agricultural reconstruction I agree that statistical and soil - 


surveys are wanted, 
A. D. HALL. 
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THE PASSING OF INDUSTRIALISM. 


Tue war presumably marks the end of an age no less decisively 
than did the wars of the French Revolution. In this case, however, 
it is not a venerable and moribund society like the Ancien Regime 
that is passing away, bu’ a transitional order, which was essentially 
a compromise and which never attained to a mature and consistent 
development. 

Will the new age be a continuation of the main tendencies of 
the 19th century or a reaction against them? Will the world 
continue to “‘ progress’ in the old Liberal sense, or shall we 
witness a return to older principles which have been falling into 
discredit for the last few centuries? Those who incline to the 
latter view are already numerous in England; but the popular 
belief in the infallibility of ‘“‘ progressive ’’ principles is still hardly 
touched. 

The last age was essentially a time of violent and destructive 
change. It doubtless resembled, on a far larger scale, the hundred 
years of disorganisation and expansion in the Ancient World 
which preceded the establishment of the Roman Empire. And 
like that period it was necessarily transitory. It can only be 
explained as the transition state between one relatively stable order 
of society and another; in the one case from the city-state to the 
Roman Empire, in the other from medizval society to what we 
may hope is a new world order. 

The last age was an age of exploitation and therefore its duration 
was limited; it was not simply a case of the exploitation of the 
weak by the strong as in the last age of the Roman Republic; it 
was the exploitation of the world and of its resources by man. 
The natural riches lying unused for ages were spent recklessly for 
the sake of immediate advantage without thought of the future. 
It was the case of a pigmy, with the mind and aims of a pigmy, 
suddenly endowed with the power of a giant. In England the 
whole powers of the nation were thrown recklessly into the struggle 
for exploitation. The welfare of the people, the moral law, were 
thrown aside in order that the newly discovered riches could be 
made profitable ; that the iron and coal and cotton could be put on 
the world market, and the riches of the exploiters increased. Thus 
there was not only no spiritual purpose in the process—there was 
not even a worthy human end. On the immense suffering and 


labour of the people was built up the hideous edifice of Victorian 
industrial society. 
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The men of that age did not realise that this process could not 
last. They accepted the industrialisation of England and the 
wealth that sprang from it as a natural consequence of the freedom 
of society and trade. England was in the nature of things fitted 
to be the workshop of the world, though other nations might follow 
her progress at a distance, and there could be no question but that 
the new order was desirable and permanent. In reality the note 
of the time was not freedom, but conquest and exploitation. 
England had gained an advantage over the rest of the world by 
the evolution of the new industry and capitalism and of the new 
entrepreneur class, while the rest of Europe was absorbed in war 
and politics, and also by her naval and colonial supremacy, and 
for many years the whole world was economically at her mercy. 
Lancashire and Birmingham obtained an artificial and temporary 
command of the markets of the East, and the new world became a 
great plantation from which the British factories drew their raw 
material, 

The industrialization of England was completed in the latter 
part of the 19th century when her dependence on the home food 
supply was eliminated by the development of steam transport. 
Henceforward she was truly cosmopolitan, existing for and sup- 
ported by the world market, and agriculture ceased to be of national 
importance either socially or economicaly. But by the time this 
had happened England was no longer the one great workshop of 
the world. The nations of the continent and the U.S.A, had 
. Tevolted against the economic supremacy of England, and had 
organized themselves afresh so as to gain a share in the new 
industry and in the world trade that had made her rich. The 
industrialization of the continent, however, was built up not on 
the optimistic free-trade individualism which had established itself 
in Great Britain half a century earlier. Protective tariffs, organized 
educations, and labour legislation were all co-ordinated by the 
State to one end. The economic powers of the nation were concen- 


trated so as to give one another mutual support; and the race ~ 


between the nations for industrial efficiency and commercial supre- 
macy, went hand in hand with the increase in armaments and the 
struggle for military power. The world was too small for the 
gigantic development of the new industrial powers, and in every 
market they jostled and undercut one another for an opening. No 
country was too small or too backward to join in the race, and even 
the Oriental nations began to take their part. The old distinction 
between manufacturing and agricultural lands tended to disappear, 
and even in the new countries of N. America and Australasia 
industrialization outstripped agrarian development. Almost every 
nation became obsessed by the idea of using the resources of its 
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own territory solely for its own enrichment. So that while indus- 
trialism is becoming ever more universal, the international markets 
are becoming relatively more restricted. 

The economic supremacy, first of 19th century England, then 
of Western Europe, was based on a monopoly of industrial skill 
and capital and on an unlimited supply of cheap raw material. 
Prairie farming—i.e., the cheap and wasteful cultivation of great 
spaces of fertile virgin soil—rendered possible the cheap food supply, 
which in turn permitted low wages and cheap labour. But already 
this state of things is coming to an end. So rapid has been the 
process of development, so quickly has the increase of population 
answered the stimulus of the new conditions that extensive agricul- 
ture even before the war was becoming out of date. Even in the 
prairies of the Western states land was becoming sufficiently 
valuable to repay careful cultivation, and the price of corn and meat 
was rising steadily. 

The vacant spaces of the earth are not yet filled, but they are 
already limited and the end of the process is in sight. The new 
world of five continents is becoming a closed and settled area like 
the old world of Southern Europe and S. Asia; and once again 
there begins the severe pressure of great nations on territory and 
food supply. The limitation of the future is not one of industrial 
skill and capital, but one of raw materials. As population 
advances, the price of raw materials must increase, while, owing to 
the growing perfection of organization and machinery, there is 
practically no limit to the reduction in costs of manufacture. In 
the long run the valuable capital will not be machinery or the 
labour which can work it, for these can be found everywhere, thanks 
to the spread of industrialism, but the produce of the soil, the 
amount of which is essentially limited. Thus there will be a 
tendency for agriculture to recover the place that it lost in the 19th 
century and to become once more the basis of national prosperity. 
The need for intensive cultivation will involve the concentration of 
more money, more labour and more thought on agriculture. The 
peasant, who was in 19th century England an unimportant and 
neglected member of saciety, will doubtless become influential, and 
will demand a larger share in the produce of his labour. No land 
will be poor enough to be neglected, or rich enough to be cultivated 
wastefully, The aim of the agriculture of the future will be the 
maximum produce rather than the maximum net profit, and every 
productive possibility will have to be developed to the full. This 
will involve the increase of the agricultural population in all the 
regions of the New and Old World where intensive cultivation is 
not already the rule, and points ultimately to the growth of a new 
territorial self-sufficiency. This process is already at work in the 
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U.S.A. and there is a tendency in some districts for the old large- 
scale pioneer wheat farming to yield place to the small holdings 
and intensive culture of the Italians and Portuguese. 

At the same time the causes which led to the formation of great 
centres of industrial population have begun to diminish, The 
growing importance of water power favours a new type of indus- 
trial settlement, and the transmission of power by electricity makes 
it no longer necessary for the great factory towns to be huddled 
together at the mouths of the coal pits. 

It is obvious that these two factors which make for an equal 
distribution of population cannot easily or quickly take effect on so 
highly industrialized a country as England. They act first on the 
new countries where conditions are more plastic. Nevertheless it 
is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the economic world- 
change that they foreshadow. 

The third factor which is making for a new social order, is the 
human one, and nowhere is it more insistent than in England. 
The disaffection of the wage labourer on whom the industrialist 
system rests, endangers the solidity of the whole edifice; and this 
disaffection is not simply discontent with hard conditions or low 
wages, it is an intellectual and spiritual dissatisfaction with the 
present social system, and a demand for a new life. This spirit is 
a necessary product of the transitional state of society which 
characterized the 19th century. Industrialism involved the destruc- 
tion of the hierarchic economic and social order of the old regime, 
and it was therefore forced to ally itself with the political liberal 
movement which preached the rights of the individual and the 
abolition of privilege. It was inevitable that the worker, who had 
been fed on democratic political theories, should come in time to 
demand a corresponding adjustment of economic and social condi- 
tions. He demanded full citizenship. 

Hitherto every form of society has limited the true citizen class 
to a minority. Civilisation has been built up on the foundation of 
a slave or helot class which did not exist for itself but was the 
instrument of the dominant race or class. 

In the middie ages, it is true, the real slave class disappeared, 
and even the peasant came to have a half citizenship. The crafts- 
men of many of the free towns and the peasants of certain excep- 
tional regions attained integral political and economic freedom. 
Taking West Europe as a whole, however, the true citizen under 
the old regime was the noble (generosus), 

The period of revolution produced the anomaly of politica: 
advance and economic retrogression. The new industrial society 
was constituted once more on a basis in effect, servile. The func- 
tion of the wage labourer, like that of the slave, was instrumental. 
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He possessed control neither over his work nor its fruit, but 
remained a human tool in the hands of the entrepreneur and the 
middleman. This state of things was felt instinctively by the 
worker and held consciously by the reformer to be unnatural in 
that it meant the subordination of the higher to the lower. 

If we look on the present labour movement simply from the 
point of view of Class War, the prospect is hopeless enough. The 
victory of capitalism and the reign of blind repression, or the 
triumph of anarchy and confiscation, or the alternate dominance 
of either tendency, would each be equally possible and equally 
disastrous. 

But the modern revolt of the worker is not simply a case of the 
struggle between the ‘‘ Haves '’ and the “‘ Have Nots,’’ the Rich 
and the Poor; it is rather an attempt to reverse the subordination 
of the human to the mechanical and the creative to the commercial 
function; and however stormy may be the period of change, we 
may be sure that a permanent social order can only be attained by 
the recognition of the human end and the reorganization of the 
economic process on that basis. 

The ideal of the new order will (let us assume) be the substitu- 
tion of co-operation for competition. Avoiding the sacrifice and 
exploitation of men, or the waste of natural resources, in the race 
for wealth, the economic organization will be directed towards the 
all-round development of the resources of the society. The 
tendency of the industrial age was to consider reward rather than 
work, to judge everything in terms of money. Men worked in 
order to get rich, and the state of being rich was an absolute end 
which need not serve any other social purpose—a kind of Nirvana. 
In this, as in other things, that age subordinated the human to the 
material. 

On the other hand in the Middle Ages, and in many other 
periods of a more stable social order, social status was inseparable 
from function. The knight’s land and the merchant’s money 
existed like the endowments of the abbeys and colleges, in order 
to enable them to fulfil their office. A man who had great wealth 
and no function was an anomaly, and so also to a lesser degree 
was the man who had a function and no means with which to fulfil 
it. 

Will not the new age be marked by a return to these principles ? 
A man’s position will be determined by his function rather than 
by his possessions, and wealth will be subordinate and instrumental 
to work, Thus capital will be regarded not as an abstract entity 
but as so much apparatus, and unless State socialism should 
succeed in nationalic.ng the means of production, the apparatus 
would normally be owned by the men who use it, while the higher 
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non-economic functions would be provided for, as in the Middle 
Ages, by endowment. 

Postulating the incipience of this social and economic reorgani- 
zation the problem one foresees is this—will it proceed directly 
from the State, or from the free association of individuals? i.e., 
will the ideal of State socialism or that of voluntary co-operation 
prevail ? 

The former ideal was essentially a product of the industrial age. 
It was based on a belief in the superiority of the industrial centrali- 
zation of the large scale business, and presupposed an industrial 
type of society in which agriculture was of little relative importance. 
It was an answer to the question, How can the lives of the workers 
be made tolerable if the economic conditions of the 19th century 
industrial State are to continue? And it made no attempt to 
restore true economic freedom and _ self-determination to the 
individual. The exaggerations of the laissez faire school had 
caused a profound distrust of all individualism, popular faith in 
Parliamentarism was still unexploded, and there was as yet no 
realization of the dangers of a pseudo-democratic Servile State. 

The last generation, however, has seen the growth of bureau- 
cracy and the extension of government control in all departments 
of life, and an increasing distrust of politics and politicians among 
the people, and there is a general recognition of the necessity for 
a different type of guidance and direction if democracy and freedom 
are to be anything but a sham. Moreover, though the centralised 
socialist State may make fer efficiency, it could hardly make for 
harmonious world development, unless the dream of a single world 
State were realized. The existence of a number of socialist 
centralised States each perfectly organized internally, and inde- 
pendent with regard to one another, would on the premises lead to 
the contnuance of the present state of national rivalries and war. 

Is not the co-operative ideal that which best meets the needs of 
the new order? The substitution of all-round world development 
for the exploitation of the world by the industrial powers, the 
gradual equalization of conditions between the old world and the 
new, and between the industrial and agricultural countries, as well 
as the dominance of the new humanist-democratic ideal, all make 
in the direction of decentralization and free association rather than 
of the unitary State and bureaucratic control. 

The co-operative theory conceives the State, not as a mechanico- 
political unit under the control of the sovereign, whether autocratic 
or democratic, but as a living organism in which each part has its 
own function and develops according to its own laws. 

Thus citizenship is a manifold thing. The individual is not 
simply a member of the State; he belongs to other corporate 
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unions according to the function which he performs and the 
locality in which he dwells; and as the guild or union of which 
he is a free partner is bound to respect his rights, so surely is the 
State bound to respect the rights of the corporate entities of which 
it consists. 

Functional unions, i.e. the associations of members of a 
particular trade or profession, are not the only corporate bodies 
which make up the State. The territorial and inter-functional 
units are of :ven greater importance, since they possess the capacitv 
for a political and social life of their own. 

During the past age the centralized State and centralized 
industr, tended to absorb all local life into the great urban 
conglomerations, and brought about a separation between the town 
and the country which paralyzed rural life and gave an unhealthy 
and one-sided development to the city. On the other hand, the 
general economic tendencies of the new age which we have dis- 
cussed, all point towards a revival of local life. The more equal 
distribution of population and industrial development together 
with the revived importance of agriculture will restore the connec- 
tion between the city and the agricultural districts which surround 
it, and the city will tend to become again what it was beiore the 
industrial revolution—the centre and head of a natural region 
rather than the offshoot of a cosmopolitan organization which has 
little in common with the country life which environs it. 

The co-operation and mutual interpenetration of town and 
country would benefit both the countryman and the town worker, 
and would help to produce a new local patriotism and civic life. 

There is, to be sure, a certain competition between the federa- 
tion of unions for the same function in different regions, and the 
federation of the dfferent functional unions in one region and city. 
But adjustment has to be sought in the principle that the local 
citizenship should come before membership of the general 
functional union, and that the primary functional unions should 
consider themselves as members of the regional society even more 
than of the national or international federation of the unions of 
their own trade. Thus the co-operative State, like the Roman 
Empire, would be a federation of local organisms, each possessing 
a civic life of its own, but it would begin where the Roman Empire 
left off, with a common citizenship and equal rights of development 
for all its members. Moreover from the co-operative point of view 
the national State is not, as the last age believed, the one absolute 
society, its position and powers are interdependent and related to 
the other corporate unions. As there are societies with rights 
below it so there are societies with rights above it, though these 
are as yet unrealized. As the national culture existed to a great 
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extent before the national state, so the international culture exists 
before the international state. 

In modern times the claims of international society have been 
represented by a somewhat thin and narrow cosmopolitanism. 
The strength of the Nationalist movement of the roth century was 
due to its being based on a sense of the past and on a deep and 
rich conception of the national tradition, while the typical inter- 
nationalist too often tended to despise the spiritual heritage of the 
past and concentrated his attention too much on the mechanical 
adjustments of the industrial and scientific movement, and in 
general on the material progress which was transforming the 
world. Their conception of the new age was, so to speak, 
apocalyptic. They looked for the coming of a new culture which 
would be absolutely a new departure,—a break in spiritual 
tradition. As there was an unbridgeable gulf between the steam 
engine and the horse, so it seemed to them there could be nothing 
in common between the old civilizations based on religious ideals 
and the new material rationalist culture. The Englishman and the 
Hindu, putting off the old man and his superstitions, were to enter, 
new born, on equal terms, into the Kingdom prepared for them by 
Adam Smith and Herbert Spencer. 

This habit of mind, if it still survives, is not characteristic of 
the present age. The most sceptical and the least traditionalist 
begin to realize that the new mechanism of our civilization has to 
make adjustment with the more perennial spiritual forces which 
have created every culture since the world began. That the great 
spiritual traditions of the past, in religion, philosophy and art are 
not only still alive, but stand out as the dominant realities of life, 
is becoming increasingly realized. And with that perception 
comes the problem of developing and applying these living 
realities with the greater powers and further knowledge we now 
have. 

Any attempt to substitute an artificial cosmopolitan civilization 
for the cultural traditions whch have moulded the thoughts and — 
the lives of peoples for ages, not only makes for spiritual im- 
poverishment and superficiality, but even reacts on the physical 
existence of a people. 

European civilization of the 19th century type has proved a 
more deadly enemy to the native races which have been fully 
exposed to its influence, than famine, disease or war, and it has 
had a profoundly depressing effect even on races of high civiliza- 
tion, such as the Burmese or the Egyptians. 

On this account it is seen that missionary activity must work 
from within by grafting a new spirit on to the traditional culture. 
Any attempt to convert people of a different race by dressing them 
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in trousers and teaching them the phraseology of British 
Liberalism is to create a being false to its own instincts, which 
must be either a monstrosity or a hypocrite. It is true that whole 
peoples have received a new religion imposed upon them from 
without, but this it would seem is only possible in the case of a 
really theocratic society, like Islam. 

The true internationalism, like the true nationalism, bases itself 
on real social entities, which have been evolved in the course of 
ages. Everywhere we find local and national societies bound 
together by spiritual and cultural conditions which form them 
into a single civilization. Such civilizations are real societies which 
demand real loyalty from their members; and the relations of the 
nations towards them are similar to those of the counties and 
provinces to the national States of the Middle Ages. Underlying 
them there is usually a religion, as in the case of the great church- 
State, Islam, which is the most typical of all, but sometimes their 
basis is predominantly secular, as in the case of China. 

These civilizations are the ultimate social realities and in the 
past they were like closed worlds which were hardly conscious 
of each other’s existence. In the present age, however, the most 
complex of all these civilizations—that which was developed in the 
Mediterranean world and Western Europe—has attained to a 
world hegemony, and the other world cultures are more or less 
submitted to its influence. 

It thus occupies a somewhat similar position to that which 
Hellenism attained among the cultures of the ancient world, and 
it may become in the future, as Hellenism did, the parent of a 
world civilization. Its first duty, however, lies towards itself. 
The international anarchy, which has been growing worse since 
the Renaissance and during the very centuries in which the 
organization of the national societies has been perfected, needs 
bringing to an end, and the society of nations of European civiliza- 

‘tion, in the old world and the new, calls for the fullest recognition. 

This, however, is not a simple problem. It is true that our 
civilization is the direct descendant of both the Roman Empire 
and medieval Christendom, and consequently has a religious as 
well as a political unity behind it, but this unity has been rent in 
pieces by racial and religious schism. The great divisions of 
Europe, the Latin, the Germanic and the Slavonic or East Slav 
peoples, each possess a different spiritual tradition, and are onlv 
— ~ 4s oe a a of modern Europe. The great ques- 
a Paso iate uture is how far the international spirit can 

rcome greater divisions as well as national and local 
particularism., 

The heaviest responsibility to the new age lies, it would seem, 
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upon Great Britain. The peculiar intermediate position histori- 
cally and geographically which she occupies between the Latin 
and the Germanic peoples and between the Cild World and the 
New, allocates to her a high réle in the building up of an inter- 
national order. As we have seen, the future of the world rests 
very largely on the great agricultural territories of North and 
South America and Australasia. And of these the greater parts 
are being filled up rapidly by English-speaking people, moulded 
by British institutions. If England were to conceive her mission 
in a narrow nationalistic sense, and were to attempt to organize her 
empire as a_ self-sufficient whole over against other national 
empires, the result could in the end hardly be other than disas- 
trous. She is a trustee for Europe—at least for that part of 
Europe which cannot reproduce its culture in South America or 
Siberia, and it is her duty to prepare the new lands to receive the 
full European heritage through the contribution of the different 
national cultures. 

This does not, of course, imply the creation of a cosmopolitan 
population inthe colonies. |The indiscriminate mixture of different 
races and nationalities brings with it the loss of social personality 
and only the worst elements are apt to survive. While English, 
Irish and Scandinavians can unite fruitfully in a new environment, 
the immigration of peoples of widely different race or civilization, 
e.g. the Polish Jews or the Armenians, causes acute social 
indigestion. The United States, which are, par excellence, the 
creation of the Exploitation period. are a remarkable example of 
the dangers of this state of things, and the problem of the 
assimilation of the Slav, the Levantine and the Jew is hardly less 
acute than that of the Negro in the Southern States. 

Instead of immigrants from every corner of Europe being 
poured pell-mell into the great cities and industrial districts of the 
new world. each region should be settled deliberately. on the basis 
of its natural possibilities and the character of its actual population. 

These are among the great problems that lie before the new 
age; but one fundamental question remains to be discussed on — 
which the whole possibility of the co-operative ideal depends. If 
guidance, direction, control are to be distributed so that each part 
and organ of society performs its function freely as a living thing, 
and not part of a machine, there must be a living union, of mind 
and will between the society and its members, such as we can 
hardly conceive at present. 

Under the old regime society was based on religion, and the 
unquestioning acceptance by all of one spiritual tradition and one 
moral ideal was a stronger uniting force than any political authority 
or organization. 
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In the modern State the mind of the average citizen is moulded 
by the government school and the popular press, and these give 
him views of life which at best may be called circuitous, and they 
stir him with ambitions rather than inspire him with ideals. 

Religion still claims the right to direct men’s lives, but it is 
to a great extent precluded from direct action on the secular world 
and is no longer a dominant social force. The ordinary life of the 
farm and the factory has little contact either with church or school, 
and so the daily work of mankind has been materialised and 
rendered both selfish and servile. Education in any real sense 
should be the nervous system of society, by which the whole 
organism is guided and kept in union with the spirit. It should 
be in touch on the one hand with the actual daily life of every 
citizen, on the other with the higher spiritual ideals which are the 
end and justification of every civilization. 

Many movements in this direction have already been begun by 
schools of social reform, which collectively may be called the new 
humanism, but a profound revolution will have to take place if the 
present system is to be genuinely transformed. 

The idea of a standardised State education, centreing round the 
examinations system, has entered deeply into men’s minds, and 
the blasphemous conception of two educations—the liberal or orna- 
mental, and the mechanical or utilitarian—is still largely dominant 
in England. 

In a truly co-operative State, the school would be vitally and 
systematically connected first with the social unit that it serves, 
whether that be an agricultural village or an indusrial guild ; and 
secondly, with the larger regional unit or city with its richer many- 
sided social life, itself equipped with the completer educational 
institution we call the university. If the one aim of education 
were the complete aiid harmonious culture of the whole man, then 
the intellectual faculty would not as at present be favoured at the 
expense of either physical, artistic or moral development. And for 
the full enrichment of personality and community together is needed 
above all, an education based on a spiritual tradition. Under the 
present system religious instruction seems to the average man a 
singularly dead thing, and the question of religious education has 
come to be treated as a dry bone of sectarian controversy. But 
the fundamental problem is a very vital one. The spiritual faith 
and ideals of a man or a society—their ultimate attitude towards 
life—colour all their thought and action and make them what they 
are. It is true that the multiple sects of the English speaking 
peoples are largely historical relics, and no longer represent a 
fundamental religious attitude. Nevertheless different spiritual 
traditions do exist, and it is unjust to deprive them of free expres- 
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sion in education and social life. The adherent of the secular 
tradition which is now perhaps the dominant spiritual force in our 
civilization, naturally claims that education should harmonise with 
his view of life, and his interpretation of man’s history, but only a 
bigot can demand that the mind of a Catholic or a Quaker should 
be forced into the same mould. In the long run, the idea of 
uniform State education is inseparable from a State religion and 
the penalization of religious dissent. 

A free co-operative order which gives full liberty for the 
development of man in both his individual and his corporate life 
must likewise give free play to the spiritual forces by which alone 
humanity can realize its highest possibilities. The great hope for 
the future lies, after all, not so much in changes of social organiza- 
tion as in a spiritual renascence. The curbing of the brutal 
economic struggle of the industrial age finds its justification not in 
the equal diffusion of material prosperity which was the goal of 
the philosophers of the industrial age, but in the opportunity it 
gives for every member of society to take an active share in the life 


of the mind and the spirit. 
H. CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


ON THE TRAINING OF THE REGULAR 
BRITISH OFFICER.’ 


Mucu has been written during the last five years both in praise and 
criticism of the British officer, but no attempt, so far as I am aware, 
has yet been made to study psychologically the class character and 
average viewpoint of our military caste—the Regular British officer. 
Without such an analysis, discussion of any possible improvement 
in the training of this class of Government servant must remain 
more or less futile, so I trust it will not be considered superfluous to 
attempt to indicate the general mental attitude of the Regular officer, 
not only in relation to questions and affairs of military importance, 
but also with reference to progress of thought in the world of which 
the soldier still happens to form an integral part. Much material— 
chiefly of a personal character—will occur to everyone who, during 
the stress of the war, has himself been permitted to serve as an 
officer and has therefore had an opportunity of studying the Regular 
at close quarters ; but as this might possibly be regarded as suffering 
from the handicap of civilian thought and interpretation, I will 
begin by drawing attention to certain observations on what consti- 
tutes a good soldier that can be found in a little book published in 
1908 by Gale and Polden under the title of Lessons from One 
Hundred Notes in Peace and War. Similar statements could 
probably be found in any publication of a similar character, but I 
was led to choose this authority, first, becuase it happened to be one 
of the few books available when I happened to have both sufficient 
leisure and opportunity for studying my subject in the intimate 
environment of a prisoners of war camp; and, secondly, because I 
do not think anyone will be disposed to argue that the views of 
the distinguished General who happens to rave been its author 
(Major-General—now Lieut.-General Sir—E. A. H. Alderson, then 
in command of the 6th Poona Division of the Indian Army), as 
well as of the other authority the author constantly quotes (Lord 
Wolseley), are not those commonly held by most Regular officers, 


1. The larger questions in the Sociology of War and Peace are purposely 
evaded in this article, the issue being deliberately narrowed to certain problems 
in applied psychology. The paper was read before the Society in the autumn of 
1919. Since then various decisions in military policy necessitate some minor adjust. 
ments in the detail of the text.—Zditor, Soc. Rev, 
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General Alderson lays down the following as the main requisites 

of a good soldier? :— 

1. Discipline. 

2. Courage, and a stout heart. 

3. Physical endurance, especially under privation or fatigue, 

4. Instinctive knowledge of ground; and of how to make the 
best use of one’s weapons—mental, human or material— 
under any circumstances. 

5. Each individual must be thoroughly well grounded in his 
own work, 


Now what do these signify from the psychological point of 
view ? 

As regards the first, Discipline, General Alderson supplies the 
necessary commentary by quoting a sentence from Lord Wolseley’s 
Story of a Soldier’s Life, ‘‘ Discipline is founded on faith.’”” That 
is to say, instinctive trust in the superior who can handle a body 
of men with obvious confidence in his power of successfully leading 
them as a corporate whole to a desired objective, no matter what the 
conditions may be. 

Courage is doing one’s duty in spite, possibly, of being afraid-- 
in a word, self-responsibility ; and to have a stout heart is to put 
up the best possible fight under adverse circumstances—not to 
give up positions without first using them to the utmost. Stout- 
ness of heart thus depends on the possession of a sanguine outlook 
on life, without which no real progress is possible. It indicates 
a ‘‘get-on’’ temperament. ‘‘ Either I will find a way or make 
one.’’ Both courage and stoutness of heart are, of course, closely 
connected with the preceding requisite of Discipline, especially 
from the point of view of suggestion and the force of example; 
and, like discipline, they may be classed as instinctive, inasmuch 
as all three depend upon not allowing the possibility of mental 
choice to interfere with action. 

Of the remaining desirable qualities for the soldiers, physical 
endurance is clearly an extremely useful endowment for a preda- 
tory animal; the fourth on the list is admittedly instinctive ; while 
the fifth is precisely the co-operative function that ensures the 
continued existence of a hive of bees, or, in fact, any organized 
unit. 

We thus see that all the qualities that General Alderson regards 
as essential elements in the character of a good soldier are 
inherently instinctive. The list is, in fact, an unconscious analysis 
of the primitive animal instinct of pugnacity as displayed by a 
class. 

1. Op. cit., pp. 4, 5, 6 (chiefly). 
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This being so, it is not surprising to find also the following 
remarks in General Alderson’s book :— 


(1) ‘In battle, habit is everything’’ (e.g. in taking cover, 
adjusting rifle sights, and reforming quickly after action). 

(2) ‘ Organization is the forerunner of success.’’ 

(3) ‘‘ Never give away a subordinate’’ (i.e., in other words, 
unity of command implies unity of responsibility). And 

(4) with special reference to officers, commending the following 
quotation from the autobiography of Lord Wolseley that 
has been already referred to, regarding that faculty by 
which we sense the feelings of others—the virtue of Tact. 
“‘Good pleasant manners, closely allied to firmness, a 
genial disposition, a real sympathy for the private soldier, 
and an intimate knowledge of human nature, are essential 
qualifications for the man who would command soldiers 
effectively anywhere.”’ 


As regards the last mentioned point, it may further be noted 
that just in the same way as tact and sympathy are necessary in 
dealing with one’s own men, so, when a force is in touch with an 
enemy, successful tactics are largely a measure of the power of a 
Staff to checkmate the opposing Staff by guessing instinctively 
what moves their opponents intend to make, or what counter- 
offensive strokes the enemy will be unable to resist. 

From what has already been said two principal deductions may 
be drawn :— 

(1) That, in the organization of bodies of men for offensive and 
defensive military purposes, the chief stress, even up to recent 
years, was laid upon one thing, viz., the utilization of that more 
primitive and less developed ‘side of the human mind which we 
call Instinct. 

(2) As a consequence of (1), the development of the intellectual 
side of the soldier, whether private or officer, was unduly neglected. 

The inevitable result was that, in England at all events, practi- 
cally no advance in military thought or procedure was evident 
from the time of the Napoleonic wars till the last decade of the 
19th century, and the mentality of the army up to and even later 
than 1900 only found a parallel in that of certain of the most 
primitive classes in the British Isles. Let me quote a few passages 
from Chapters II and VI of Dr. W. S. Bruce’s book on life among 
the fishing folk of the North-east of Scotland by way of illustration 
of what I mean :— : 


With the fishermen of the North-east of Scotland, feeling is 
the primitive form of consciousness, out of which all their 
intellectual life develops. Mental effects move only in the peri- 
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phery of their being. They pulsate with emotion. And though 
the intensity of the states of feeling is naturally subject to many 
oscillations, yet normally it is along the line of emotion and 
not on the plane of intellect that they move. . . . Their ideas 
are fused through and through with feeling and receive their 
decisive stamp thereby... . 

Of the various zsthetic emotions they have great pleasure 
in rhythm. They are very musical, and no congregation in 
Scotland sings like a fisher congregation. They are fond of 
bright colours, their doors and windows being always painted 
in the brightest hues and often with great taste. The feeling of 
the sublime is also highly developed. But the other pole, the 
sense of the ludicrous, is conspicuous by its absence. ... A 
humorous speech by a minister at a social meeting was spoken 
of in my hearing as “‘ just trying to mak’ a ‘ fule’ o’ the folks.”’ 

But the elementary feelings are warm and genuine. They 
are kind and helpful to one another. A case of severe sickness 
rouses the sincere sympathy of the whole village. For a death 
the entire community may be said to go into mourning. 

The people [of the North-east] are somewhat shy and reticent. 
When you meet them, the speech at first is of the weather. 
They hide themselves, as every real man does, in their ordinary 
intercourse. It is only in confidential moments that they drop 
the mask and show their soul. . . 

The natural Conservatism of the Nor’-east is remarkable, 
Its very Liberalism is conservatism. It stands by it as its 
Fathers stood. It is very slow to change. Trawling came to Fife 
and Forfar, but it never was accepted in the Moray Firth. It is 
only slowly that the steam-drifter among the fishermen and the 
useful binder among the farmers are superseding the older 
customs. 


I need not dwell upon the similarity of the mental state of these 
fisher folk with that of the average pre-war soldier. In the case 
of the soldier, comparative simplicity and reticence of thought is 
to be seen contrasted with love of brilliant uniforms, and a display 
of emotion through the agency of bands and the pomp of military 
funerals. Opinions may differ as to whether a sense of the 
ludicrous is lacking in the soldier, but one cannot help recalling 
the impression that while many Regular officers used to imagine 
they could see a joke, this was generally only if they themselves 
made it; while in the case of the rank and file I need only refer 
to the invincible seriousness with which the average pre-war 
Regular Tommy sat through the endless series of appallingly 
sentimental ditties or recitations that usually made up his evening 
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‘‘ gaff.’ As for army conservatism—except perhaps so far as it 
takes the form of providing Regulars with the best billets, and, 
needless to say, resisting to the last hotel all attempts by the civil 
authorities to reduce office establishments—it may possibly be said 
to have found its Armageddon in the late war. 

Realization of the fact that this primitive mental attitude was 
hardly in accordance with the progress of the age only slowly 
dawned on the military authorities in England. Colonel Henderson, 
at the Staff College, sounded the first note of warning in connection 
with the need for greater attention to the comparative study of 
strategy and tactics (from 1892 onwards), but it required the more 
obvious facts of smokeless powder and long range firearms in the 
South African War to bring about any detailed reconsideration of 
the methods of army training and organization. Even then, in 
1903, Lord Wolseley was able to write ‘‘ Things must, under 
present circumstances, always go wrong with us in any serious 
war,’’! and although the Scuth African War caused greater changes 
in our army than Wolseley could at first imagine to be the case, 
yet there is little doubt that it was not any army machine that 
constituted the decisive factor in the great war against Germany, 
but the unsuspected fighting (and, incidentally, thinking) qualities 
of the modern Briton and American, freely placed at the disposal 
of the greatest of modern military thinkers, Marshal Foch and his 
General Staff. Since the South African War, it is true some 
emphasis has been laid in British military circles on individual 
initiative and on the need for satisfying that instinctive call for greater 
personality and character that war always give rise to, but at all 
events, until recently, the Regular officer continued to be trained 
without any reference to the possible need for intelligent thought 
in his profession, or use of the imagination. Donald Hankey’s 
summary * of the working and result of the Woolwich (or Sand- 
hurst) system in the post-African war period is so much to the 
point that I cannot resist quoting from it at some length. 

“The motto (of ‘the Shop’) was, and is, ‘ Unhasting yet 
unresisting work,’ and the curriculum was almost exclusively 
utilitarian. The chief subjects were mathematics, gunnery, 
fortification, mechanics, electricity, physical training, riding and 
drill. None of these is calculated to widen the sympathies or 
cultivate the imagination. They are calculated to produce 
competent gunners and sappers. Our day was fully occupied, and 
in the two hours of leisure between dinner and lights out one had 


1. The Story of a Soldier's Life,” i. p- 223. 
2. A Student in Arms, pp. 162—16F (1916). The comparison with, and 
analysis of, the contemporary product of Oxford that immediately precede 
and follow what I have quoted also deserve a reference. 
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no inclination to embark on fresh subjects of study. The discipline 
was strict, and ethically the value of the life was that it inculcated 
the ideas of alertness, duty and honour. To do one’s job 
thoroughly and quickly, and to be quite straight-forward about 
it if one had omitted any duty, was the code to which we were 
expected to conform. Religion was represented by a parade-service 
on Sundays. In so far as it meant a:.ything, it was recognition 
that God was King of kings, and as such deserved His weekly 
meed of homage. . . If there was little opportunity for the study of 
the ‘humanities,’ and little inducement to myticism in religion, 
there was no encouragement at all to the development of the 
esthetic faculties. Our rooms were hopelessly bare and hideous— 
they crushed individuality of taste most effectually. Finally, one 
learnt not to show physical fear of nervousness. The plank bridge 
across the roof of the ‘gym.’ ensured an appearance of courage, 
while the ‘ snookers’ concert,’ where one had to sing a song in 
front of a hall full of yelling seniors, was the cure for a display 
of nerves. 

“The result of such a schooling is distinctive. The average 
officer is a man with a good deal of simplicity. His code is simple. 
He sees life as a series of incidents with which he has to deal 
practically. It is not his job to ask why. He has to get on and do 
something about it. If he does his work well, that is all that is 
required of him. His interests are practical. They relate to his 
profession, his men, and his recreations. His pleasures are simple. 
They are the pleasures of the body rather than the mind—sport, 
games, sex. His relations with his fellow men are simple and 
defined. To his superiors in rank he must be respectful, at al! 
events outwardly. He must support them even when he thinks 
they are mistaken. To his equals he must be a good comrade. 
To his men he must be a sort of father, encouraging, correcting, 
stimulating, restraining, as the occasion demands. They are quite 
definitely his inferiors. It is not surprising if he lack sympathy 
with Socialism, Idealism, Mysticism, and all other ‘isms.’ Like 
everyone else, he has the limitations of his virtues.”’ 

It is, however, these often very exasperating limitations that 
grates on the world at the present day when the body politic has 
barely escaped violent shipwreck and when it is being more and 
more felt that no man has a claim to be a privileged servant of the 
State unless he can show proof of his right to this position of 
honourable distinction by efficiency at least equal to that which 
would enable him to retain a well-paid post in a private firm. 
Successful though the war has turned out for the British side, not 
even the best friend of the Regular officer would venture seriously 
to argue that this was due to any particular intelligence displayed 
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by our directing Staff. From Mons to Mesopotamia and from 
Gaza to the Rhine, the cry has ever been, ‘‘Oh! for a German 
General Staff !’’ and one’s spirit turns with something more than 
impatience from such statements to the contrary as those that were 
permitted to appear last March in paragraph 21 of Field Marshal 
Haig’s Final Despach.' And yet, at the same time Sir Douglas 
Haig (or whoever it was who drafted paragraph 23 of the same 
Despatch) cannot help giving evidence to the fact that it was by no 
means essential for a successful soldier to have been a Regular. 
Even a schoolmaster—for whom the author of the Final Despatch 
exhibits an instinctive respect, though hardly recognizing such a 
type as a fit and suitable person in ordinary circumstances to 
command a company or act as adjutant—has not only accomplished 
these feats (might it not have been added, many times over ?), but 
also succeeded in joining the august circle of Generals; while an 
editor is further recorded to have actually achieved the pivotal 
position of senior Staff Officer to a Regular division. Exceptional 
times naturally call for exceptional men; but these and other 
admissions certainly suggest the desirability of recruiting officers 
in future from a wider field than-that afforded by the average 
collection of English public school candidates for the army with 
their distinctly superior attitude to those who are not of their own 
class, for their mental attitude is not only averse to hard work but 
is even disinclined to think at all about the problems of life. 

The encouragement of a higher degree of intelligence among 
Regular officers is indeed so vital a factor in the maintenance 
of an efficient and progressively minded army that it may not, 
perhaps, be considered out of place to attempt to supplement what 
has already been said by an. outline of the measures that appear 
to be desirable to improve the selection and training of the Regular 
officer, with the ultimate aim of producing a type more in harmony 
with present day conditions and modes of thought. I assume in 
what follows that at the present stage of the development of our 
political and moral system, universal disarmament is extremely 
unlikely, and, further, it is postulated that British military policy 
in the incipient future will be determined by a theory of insurance 
against any threat of aggression on the part of other nations. 

1. “ The principles of command, Staff work, and organization elaborated 
before the war have stood the test imposed upon them and are sound. The 
military educated officer has counted for much, and the good work done by 
our Staff Colleges during the last twenty years has had an importarit influence 
upon the successful issue of the war.” . .. . “In short, the longer the war 
lasted the more emphatically has it been realized that our original organization 
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There are various indications that point to all military 
organization and training being entrusted to a Staff Corps of 
Regular officers, with the assistance of a select cadre of N.C.O.'s 
and men, This Staff, let us suppose, will finally replace the 
Regular Army of to-day. The basis of the Militia would in such a 
case be laid in the upper classes of high schools, in which— 
following the lead of Australia—all boys between 15 and 18 (the 
ultimate school leaving age under the Education Bill of 1918) 
would be put through a preliminary course of drill, field work, 
and musketry. Proceeding on these assumptions, it may be 
supposed that on reaching 18 the ex-cadet will pass on to the actual 
Militia, and from this age up to 38, he will be liable (unless 
physically unfit) to be called up for compulsory training in camp 
for one month in each year. The ordinary officers of the Militia 
will be supplied from the University Officers’ Training Corps, 
in which all university students must enrol, and these corps will 
also serve as recruiting grounds for Regular officers. The selection 
will be made by examination from amongst those who wish to take 
up soldiering as their profession. Candidates should have done 
two years’ satisfactory work in their individual corps and in 
addition have succeeded in obtaining a joint certificate from their 
Colonel College President, and late Headmaster that they are of 
suitable character and attainments, that they possess in sufficient 
degree the quality of leaders, and in particular that they give 
promise of the power of imparting knowledge to others. The 
selected officers, after completing their university course by taking 
their degrees—preferably in some school of literature or history 
that will tend to develop the imagination—will then pass on to a 
Staff College for a further two years’ course—chiefly in languages 
and military subjects. On passing out, pay and promotion will 
be dependent on the passing of quinquennial examinations (or, in 
lieu thereof, submission of approved contributions to the science or 
history of their profession ; and at the age of 45 a reasonable 
minimum pension—say, of £400 per annum—will be available. 
Beyond this age, retention and promotion will be entirely by 
selection, the individual officer’s record being reported on and 
considered trienally. The permanent cadre of N.C.O.’s and men 
will be similarly made by recommendation and examination from 
the rank and file of the Militia, and both promotion while in 
service and retention after 45 will be on similar lines to those of 
officers. It is essential that the standard of education among 
N.C.O.’s and men should be maintained and improved by continua- 
tion classes similar to those already started in the Rhine Army of 
Occupation, and commissions from the ranks should be liberally 
given to men who show sufficient evidence of becoming capable 
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military instructors. (Finally, to enable men so promoted to 
maintain their position, as well as to nullify the argument that rich 
people—even of mediocre brains—must be recruited as officers to 
staff the branches of cavalry and artillery, all necessary equipment 
should be provided free, instruction in the Staff College (or 
University, after selection) should be gratis, expenses in regiments 
should be cut down to a minimum, and a living salary paid, 
sufficient to enable officers to marry, if they so desire, by the age 
of 30. 

So much for the framework of our New Model. As regards 
details of reform in the way of training, we have already indicated 
the weakest point in the present schemes of work at Woolwich 
and Sandhurst, viz., that whereas the youth who goes up to the 
University has his imagination stimulated and his outlook on life 
broadened, his brother cadet is merely confined in the limited 
outlook on life that he has, in all probability, already acquired in 
his public school. A few, naturally, conquer their environment and 
regain a broader view of life at the Staff College; but seeing that, 
ex hypothesi, all Regular officers will need in future to be of p.s.c. 
standard so that they may readily take the part of Sir William 
Napier’s Captain-Instructors to the battalions of citizen soldiers— 
officers and men—who will be periodically gathered together for 
training, it is imperatively necessary that each Regular officer 
should not only be a picked man, but that he should also be a 
well-educated man in the broadest sense of the term. This latter 
can best be achieved by such a course as has been outlined above, 
in which the University takes the place of Woolwich and Sandhurst 
as the officers’ Alma Mater, and is made the foundation on which 
everything else is built. ‘An equally important result from the 
point of view of the practical psychologist is that optimism of 
mood is likely to be blended in the future officer with a certain 
degree of that pessimistic factor in judgment necessary for 
criticism—thus safeguarding our New Model from that unreasoning 
optimism both of mood and judgment which, in the opinion of 
competent observers, was probably the grand defect in the German 
officer’s training, and which also supplies an explanation for the 
hostility to innovation and suggestion from outside, that may still 
be detected in our own Army. 

Once the would-be officer has acquired the spirit of mental 
awakeness which is the life breath of every University, the ideal in 
all subsequent instruction may well be that referred to in the 
passage quoted with approval from the first of Colonel Henderson’s 
military classics (Spicheren) by Lord Roberts in his Introduction 
to Henderson’s Science of War. “A strong spirit of initiative, 
correct and deep-rooted instinct and unity of action, are the qualities 
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which are essential for the successful leading of the fighting line; 
and these are created by sound general principles ‘ being engrafted 
into the flesh and blood, thereby securing intellectual decision ; by a 
careful training of the capacity for independent action; by the- 
uniform tactical education of the officers, and by the constant 
practice of battle exercises.”’ 

To sum up the argument; while on the one hand the writer’s 
chief aim has been to analyse from a psychological point of view 
the average character of the pre-war Army officer, an attempt has 
also been made to apply the results obtained to the possible forma- 
tion in the near future of a corps d’élite of Regular officers—the 
production of men with personality and an intelligent spirit of 
leadership. Instinct alone as the guiding light of the military 
officer has had its day. It must now be supplemented by intellect, 
not only in the officer’s own course of training, but also, and more 
particularly, when he passes on in his turn to mould and direct 
the combative instincts of his fellow countrymen. It is only by 
establishing intellect as the necessary and essential ally of instinct 
that we may hope in the end to produce the ideal officer—synthetic 
rather than analytic in temperament—who, faced by no matter what 
military problem, will forthwith resolve it by decisive action. 

1.E.S. 
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THE ORIGIN AND CURE OF “THE BAD BOY.” 


Tut he reaches the age of fourteen, the boy of working-class 
parents is regarded as a child. A beneficent State educates him, 
locks after his health, hinders his exploitation, and if necessary 
feeds him. As soon as he is fourteen all this goes. There are 
agencies to help him, but unless he commits a crime, there is 
nothing to control him. He is in nearly all respects regarded as 
a man, 

Yet how remote from manhood is a youth at the age of fourteen ! 
Fourteen is, roughly, the beginning of the period of adolescence, 
and in the making of a man, adolescence is for moral development 
as perilous a time as is infancy for organic growth. It is the time, 
also, of the greatest opportunities: the body can then receive its 
high development, the mind is most receptive, the soul most alive 
to influences good and bad. The years from fourteen to eighteen 
are the crucial years of most boys’ lives. And yet this is precisely 
the period when they are most neglected by the Community in its 
general educational aspects. 

There is a wide tendency to-day to form organisations and pass 
pious resolutions, to form committees, and then to think the whole 
duty appertaining to that question has been done. Yet citizenship 
does not consist merely in the possession of right, but in the 
performance of obligations and the rendering of service to the 
Community. What mattered most in a man’s life was not what 
he did in the way of success or failure, but on what he was at the 
end. His work might have a great effect upon that, but the 
measure of the real success of a man was not whether he could 
point to this or that great achievement, but what he himself was as 
its result. Motive had more to do with what a man became than 
had the work he undertook. 

To-day the State takes a direct interest in all children both 
physically and in educational matters, and though voluntary effort 
has still a large and free field of operation, that field is coming 
more and more under the surveillance of the State. At no time, 
perhaps, has more public attention been bestowed upon the walfare 
of the mass of the people from their birth to the grave than at 
present ; most would agree that, in regard to the hours and condi- 
tions of their work, the sanitation of their dwellings, the air they 
breathe, the food they eat, the education they receive, and the 
medical and surgical treatment at their command, they are better 
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off than at any time since the great industrial development of a 
hundred years ago. Further, the economic conditions are also 
better, or at least were so up to the war, and doubtless still are for 
all the higher ranks of the working classes. Unemployment occurs 
in periodical waves, and of these there have been several during 
recent years. but they have not been greater or more prolonged 
than at former periods, 

Eugenists are supposed to hold the opinion that heredity counts 
for everything, and that the influence of the environment, if it 
exists at all in net result upon the sequence of generations, is so 
infinitesimal that it may be entirely ignored. On the other hand, 
the Environists hold heredity from the social point of view all but 
negligible ; that individuals are born with equal potentialities, and 
the inequalities which subsequently appear are due to the surround- 
ings. They consequently seek the remedy for human and social 
defects in an improvement of the environment. It may be that 
such restricted views as these are only held by the most extreme 
protagonists of either school; nevertheless they mark two distinct 
lines of thought which are implicit, if not always explicit, in the 
great body of propaganda and suggested policy, and they serve as 
a convenient standpoint from which the question may be discussed. 

If, for example, the health problems connected with maternity 
and infancy could be solved, should we not go far towards solving 
some of the main problems of civilisation itself? Adverse 
surroundings in the early years of life, such as insufficient or 
improper food, impure air, want of sun, and anti-hygienic condi- 
tions generally, have a combined effect. Further, considering the 
extremely plastic state of the brain during the early years of life, 
how great must be the effect of the moral training and general 
upbringing of the child upon his character and mental develop- 
ment, and so upon the course of his life. 

Squalid homes devoid of any attraction, together with an 
“‘ atmosphere ” suggestive of evil, cannot fail of their baneful effect 
on the plastic nature of young children. In such “ homes ”’ any 
shift is made for the organised family meal, which should be a 
main ritual of domestic life. There is rickety furniture, comfortless 
and an eye-sore. A vitiated atmosphere permeates the house 
through lack of cleanliness. Add to these deleterious influences, 
slovenliness of person, and the use of vulgar, irascible, or even 
obscene language, and the wonder is that the fledglings of such 
nests ever learn to attempt any kind of spiritual flight at all. 

Why do youths frequent our dismal or garish streets so 
largely ? Surely it is lack of inner interests that leads to this 
apparently aimless parading. An innate sense of adventure that 
becomes dominant at the onset of youth, drives the adolescent into 
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the nearest paths that promise an exploration of life. Seemingly 
an open approach to the unveiling of life’s hidden mysteries, the 
street speaks with the voice of allurement. What wonder that 
youth responds to this prospect of attainment. 

We all disclaim the least pretension to genius; but we all have 
a secret sense of the might-have-been. Educationists assure us 
that, given a fair chance, we might have known creative distinction. 
This is cold comfort for ourselves, though it may lead us to take 
better thought for our children. There is more personal appeal in 
the suggestion which modern psychology is beginning to offer, 
that there may yet be means of piecing together the disjecta 
membra poeta within ourselves, as well as the brighter but more 
distant and contingent prospect of creative fires in the heart of the 
next generation. And our interest is not wholly selfish, for we 
cannot educate for genius while we remain mediocre, In normal 
times too much is left to the school and other outside agencies. 
Parents are only too willing to delegate in fact, if not in word, their 
proper and natural direction of their children. The school has its 
function in the disciplining of children, but the child spends only 
about one-fifth of the available time each week in school, and even 
a less amount if annual holidays are included in the calculation. 
In war time the loss of domestic control was accentuated by the 
withdrawal from home of fathers who went away to serve their 
country. Mothers, left with this added burden piled on all their 
other cares and anxieties, naturally were driven in many cases by 
an intolerable strain, into negligence and even indifference. 
Lateness at school, frequently due to the quite intelligible failure 
of such over-burdened mothers to get up early in the morning, was 
a first downwards step of real significance. It would often be 
followed by the children’s descent into habits of recklessness and 
all the consequences thereof in the growth of vice and crime and 
further, in how many centres were these evil effects intensified by 
the mother’s withdrawal also from the home as a war-worker ? 

In discussing such subjects, one is faced, at the start, with the 
difficulty of determining the question: ‘‘Who and what is a 
criminal ’’? One school maintains that the criminal is merely a 
more or less ordinary person who, on occasions, offends against 
the social regulations of the State, and is punished, i.c., painfully 
affected, by the State therefor. Another school regards a criminal 
as an abnormal person who may be classed either as ‘‘ immoral ”’ 
in the sense that he deliberately infringes a particular law or as 
unmoral in that he is mentally incapable of perceiving a distinction 
between propriety and impropriety of social conduct, and who, in 
respect of his anti-social behaviour, must be regarded as insane. 
A third school, composed of the eminent judges who are periodi- 
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cally engaged in interpreting section 47 of the Judicature Act, 
1873 (‘‘ any criminal cause or matter ’’), hold every individual a 
criminal who may be legally punished, not merely in order to 
compel obedience to a judicial order, but solely and exclusively in 
respect of an antecedent act of forbearance. 

And the weakest still go to the wall, for Borstal will not welcome 
them : even its gates are closed against young offenders who have 
not clear brains and well-set-up bodies. This procedure is not 
only cruel, but is arrant folly; for few will deny that no sensible 
reduction of our prison population will occur till the State takes 
some thought and makes some reasonable provision for its 
criminally inclined defective youths. At present, State and 
philanthropic bodies alike are given to offering their advantages 
to youths who can do without them, and refusing their help to 
those who have greatest need. Society offers little to these youths 
but a continual round of short imprisonments, unless indeed they 
qualify for longer sentences. The conception of what may be 
called reformatory education goes back into the eighteenth century. 
The hope of the reformatory school is to reclaim the more difficult 
or dangerous types of child delinquents; the industrial school gives 
shelter to young beginners in delinquency, or to those whose home 
environment is, as it were, criminal or quasi<riminal. The late 
Mr. C. E. B. Rusell, H.M. Chief Inspector, sought ‘‘ to secure the 
best possible conditions of life in all the schools throughout the 
kingdom,’’ and he was anxious to apply the principles of the Little 
Commonwealth in the schools. 

There can be little doubt that this country lags far behind many 
of the Continental nations in its methods of dealing with the 
wastrels of civilisation, We are still in the bonds of that 
individualistic superstition which held that, if the affairs of men 
were left alone, virtue would always come out on top and vice 
disappear because of its obviously unpleasant accompaniments. A 
youth who did wrong must suffer, and the matter might be left 
there. Attempts to beguile him back into the paths of honesty 
were regarded as so many bribes or sources of illicit gains whose 
glamour would be to others an attraction irresistible. 

The public conscience was first stirred by Lombroso, who 
preached the mistaken doctrine that the criminal was atavistic and 
could be detected by his physical peculiarities, Criminal statistics 
covering a whole country even now are almost unknown outside 
Great Britain, and Lombroso and his followers were building their 
startling theories upon a few “ freaks” selected at haphazard 
from the prisons. According to this extreme school the criminal 
is born, not made, and is, in fact a reversion to the “ painted 
savage.’ In those days they knew as little about the “‘ painted 
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savage’’ as they did about delinquent man. Though the pendulum 
has touched grotesque extravagances at either end of its swing, 
there are certainly in Europe saner views on the treatment of crime 
than there were twenty years ago. 

Altruistic sentiment needs to be provided with opportunity for 
its exercise and encouragement to make way for the play of the 
higher sanctions, under which disinterested actions and propen- 
sities are most likely to awaken and flourish. Here it is that the 
magnetic personal influence of those in command can exert an 
effect almost omnipotent in its extent and depth. The tact which 
remembers ihat you can never displace one emotion except by 
another awaits its opportunity to substitute creative deeds for the 
impulse to avenge personal pique by vindictive punishment. A 
boy or girl, recently subject to school discipline and having had 
little pocket money, is suddenly unfettered. The boy in particular 
hears adults swear, and concludes he must do likewise or, at least, 
he is influenced by what he frequently hears and thus becomes 
addicted to the habit. His elders smoke; and he, being an 
imitative creature, does likewise. He has money of his own 
earning, but with little discretion as to how to deal with it; and it 
appears to be no one’s business to supervise or advise him. How 
natural, therefore, that he should develop a habit of reckless 
spending or worse. 

The slum means the prevalence and permanence of pauper 
conditions. The permanence of any conditions implies a state 
and the prevalence of an evil state instead of mitigating serves to 
accentuate all that is ill. Hence in the slums men and women exist 
in an evil state, and the worst feature of slum existence is the 
chronic lowering of the moral standard. If therefore, parents, 
teachers and preachers fail in the discharge of their office, it 
behoves him, who respects his power of reason, to use the word 
* Wilful” very warily. Before it is possible to measure the 
degree of guiltiness of him, whose life is spent amid abnormal 
and incongruous circumstances, whose wants of body perpetually 
clash against the needs of his soul, there are many points to be 
reckoned. To the admitted moral inefficiency of Home, School, 
State and Church, in dealing with the general conditions which 
might be called “ slumdom,” we have to add the more positive 


’ inducements towards errancy of youth. These ageravations 


include a generous supply of cheap and rude amusements, and 
trashy literature, which have their necessary effect in sapping the 
power for, and interest in, steady, sustained work ; the hire-purchase 
and credit systems are perhaps an inevitable accompaniment of 
our present financial system and invite persons to live bevond their 
means, and so in a way weaken the natural tendency to thrift. 
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Can the starvation of the body ever be separable from the 
starvation of the soul? To answer that question in too sweeping 
a manner would be at once to lodge oneself in inextricable difficulty. 
Examples by the score would instantly be thrown in challenge of 
a general statement. One would be reminded of the career of the 
late Francis Thompson, now our world-famed poet. Robert Louis 
Stevenson would be cited by another critic to set forth how a strong 
mind may rise above a weak body, and yet another might quote 
Stevenson’s trenchant words used in description of a man of 
splendid physical endowments, ‘‘ He had the form of a Grecian 
god and the soul of a fatted sheep.” 

Physical Unfitness and Mental Unfitness go hand in hand, and 
therewith. refined feeling becomes deadened, and the will unstable 
and weak. No less than about seventy per cent. of boys sent to 
industrial and reformatory schools are below the standard of 
education of boys of their years, but to make up arrears in the three 
**R.s”’ constitutes the least difficult part of their training: the 
crux in their reclamation is to uplift their ideals, to remodel their 
conscience, and to instil firmness of will. The judgment of the 
teacher, already quoted, states of these boys ‘‘They can learn 
nothing.” Certified as “unfit for prison discipline,” yet ever- 
lastingly in prison; not fit for liberty, yet constantly thrust into 
liberty ; homeless, hopeless, friendless, battered from pillar to post, 
eyesores to humanity, they tread the vicious circle. 

Clearly the first condition of treatment is to understand the 
genesis of such types. As already stated, the older anthropologists 
do not give much aid in this diagnosis. Their analvsis was too 
simple and facile. Lombroso, for instance, argued from the 
frequency of tattooing among prisoners that they are unconsciously 
reproducing the habits of savage ancestors, without regard to the 
facts that tattooing is also prevalent among sailors and that crime 
is almost unknown among savages, who are far more obedient to 
customary law than we are to the laws made by our legislatures. 
Again the earlier social psychologists were also given to similar 
explanations of simplicist character. Tarde was given to explain- 
ing every social phenomenon by the doctrine of imitation. Thus, 
poaching is the imitation of the sport enjuyed by the lord of the 
manor; theft the imitation of the habits of predatory, medizval 
barons. We have Quetelet and the other statisticians arguing 
convincingly from the figures of convicted criminals, quite forgetting 
that the number of convictions is but a small and variable propor- 
tion of the number of crimes committed. Amongst popular 
explanations, perhaps the most frequent is to assign the negligence 
of parents as the chief cause. With a fine sweep of the hand thev 
brush every factor aside. Thus Mr. Thomas Holmes, for many 
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years missionary to the London Police Courts, writes :—‘‘ I am 
persuaded that it is not the poverty of the parents, not the environ- 
ments of the children, not the possession of criminal instincts that 
lead the great bulk of boys to go wrong, but the utter indifference 
and incapability of parents,”’ 

When one tries to piece together all the shreds of. verified 
knowledge available to trace the genesis of crime, the task is 
exceedingly difficult. Yet from the comprehensive studies of 
recent years, certain aspects stand out conspicuously. For 
instance, it ,is ascertained that thirteen is the age of greatest 
delinquency among boys and fifteen among giris. Again it is 
agreed that, roughly speaking, there are two classes of criminal : 
the accidental and the habitual—the man who is betrayed into a 
solitary crime, and the man who makes crime a profession and 
lives by it. There is also available a great mass of data bearing 
on the correlation of physical, vital, and social conditions in deter- 
mining the life history of individuals. For instance, it is now 
generally admitted that not only the health, but also the age, of 
the mother has an influence upon the child’s vitality and physique ; 
and it seems probable that this is due to the fact that the maternal 
capacity for nourishing the embryo requires some time to attain its 
maximum, and then undergoes a gradual decline. Again, children 
born and re»~ ‘ ‘n city slums are on the average smaller than those 
of similar stocks brought up under more healthy conditions. .and a 
great acceleration of development takes place when they are 
removed to more healthy surroundings. Youths who pass the 
greater part of their day in stuffy offices, ill-ventilated workshops, 
insanitary houses and factories, or in coal mines, do not develop to 
the same extent as those brought up under more hygienic condi- 
tions. Severe illness operates to check the growth of the child, and 
sometimes to such an extent that even when recovery has taken 
place, the arrears are never fully made up. 

In further illustration of the complexities introduced by social 
conditions, may be taken the reaction of the public school boy and 
the slum boy to physical punishment. It has been pointed out 
that to the one pain is a tonic—to the other an added misery which 
hardens the heart. In practical application of such observations, 
it may be noted that in the Birmingham Children’s Court the use 
of the birch has apparently been entirely abandoned. 

The great mass of criminals belong to the poorer classes, and 
poverty in its massive contemporary form is a correlate of our 
competitive industrial system, as also are the current forms of 
vagrancy, prostitution, alcoholism and “ militarism.”” How all 
these are breeding grounds for criminals is obvious enough, Even 
many aspects of sexual crimes have by the ingenious analyses of 
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Freudian investigators been correlated with the economic phases 
of recent and contemporary evolution. 

Thus it is being more and more widely recognised that every 
abnormal or delinquent child represents some failure of function 
in one or more social agencies—home, school, Church, State. 
And with this clearer diagnosis of evil as defect of life goes a mode 
of treatment that increasingly seeks for preventives and remedies 
in removing inhibitions, and liberating the pent-up energies of life. 
The general aim of such constructive measures is well put by Dr. 
Eliot who writes: ‘‘ In modern juvenile Courts the children’s lives 
are interpreted and treated in terms of heredity and environment, 
every means, from a surgical operation to friendship, being used to 
repress the abnormal and release the normal expression of their 


energy.” 
Craupe C. H. WILtiamson. 
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LEPLAY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
By Dororny Henrsertson, B.A, 


Chapter I. 
CHILDHOOD anp Yours. 


‘“‘ Waarever I may have done in this matter” wrote Cardinal Manning at the end 
of the great dock strike of 1889, “ has been due to the counsels and teaching of my 
illustrious master, Leplay."” Who then was Leplay’ The ordinary English reader 
does not know, but remarks that the name sounds French. 

If we ask the ordinary Frenchman he can tell us little more. One man knows, 
for instance, that Leplay was a Senator and Grand Officier of the Leg*-n of Honour ; 
another thinks that he was rather a conservative and old-fashioned person and a 
devout Catholic; a third remembers he was very distinguished in his own sciences 
of mineralogy and metallurgy ; another has heard something about him in connection 
with the Great Exhibition; another knows that he had travelled a great deal; 
someone else thinks he wrote something about the working classes. These answers 
do not, it is true, explain what Leplay had to do with Cardinal Manning and the 
Dock Strike, but their diversity shows at least that he was a man of varied activities 
and that he must in his time have played a notable part in the world. 

Pierre Frederic Guillaume Leplay was born on April 11th, 1806, at La Riviere 
Saint Sauveur, a village of some size on the left bank of the Seine, between the port 
of Honfleur and the forest of Brotonne. His father, who died while he was still 
a child, held an unimportant post in the revenue service. His mother was a woman 
of great strength of character and of a profoundly religious nature. Her influence 
over her son was deep and permanent, and may be measured by the intensity of his 
own religious convictions throughout his life. 

The little boy was born in stirring times, full of glory to the few, and of misery 
to the many. The prolonged struggle between France and England had ruined the 
fishing industry of the Norman coast, and the child’s earliest memories were of the 
privations of that simple, honest, frugal fisher folk. The story may be told in his 
own words. 

“My earliest memories,” he writes, “carry me back to the sufferings of the 
fishing community at the hands of the British fleet, which kept the whole coast 
blockaded ; to the constant agitation caused by the action of stragglers from the 
fleet which made frequent descents on our coasts either to commit acts of aggression 
or to smuggle contraband goods; and to the sudden moves my father was called 
upon to make to frustrate such attempts. The old sailors consoled themselves for 
these humiliations by fighting over again the victories won in the war which ended 
in 1793. I was never weary of listening to their tales, and it was at their hearths 
that I learned my first lessons of patriotism. As soon as my little limbs were 
strong enough for the task I made one of the troops of children who day by day 
brought to their poverty-stricken homes such booty as they had got on gleaning, 
fishing, hunting or fruit-gathering excursions. I threw myself so eagerly into 


1, As a step towards the popularization cf his name and work in English- 
speaking countries the spelling Leplay instead of Le Play has been ventured upon.— 
Ed., Soc. Rev, 
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these pursuits, which have often been the recreations of my later years, that, with 
the assistance of my comrades I soon gained sufficient skill to enable me to 
contribute somewhat to our modest resources. Never shall I forget with what 
indescribable pleasure I shared in an attack which we made with our sticks on a 
shoal of shad stranded at low water in a shallow just in front of La Vacquerie, 
on the outskirts of the forest.” 

This was in the spring of 1810, when the little boy was only four years old. In 
the following winter, which was long and severe, his work was to collect firewood 
and other fuel, and as a reward his mother helped him to read a “ big book,” in 
which he was greatly interested. The hard lessons of these childish years were 
never forgotten. The child learned, and the man remembered, that the wealth 
of a family is measured not by money but by that body of collective resources which 
later was called “ real wages.’ Firewood, fruits and similar wild produce are a 
veritable treasure trove to many a struggling family, and a scanty wage goes 
further when eked out in this way. Not least among the misfortunes of the city 
poor is the fact that they are obliged to buy everything out of their earnings. 
Had the Norman fisher folk been in a similar case, most of them must have starved. 

In 1811 Leplay’s father died, worn out by the struggles and hardships of his life. 
This event brought to Honfleur a sister of the dead man, who had married well 
and was living in Paris in the Rue de Grammont. The marriage had proved 
childless, and the charm and intelligence of the little fellow, now entering his sixth 
year, so delighted both husband and wife that they carried him back with them to 
Paris. There the boy spent the next four years. Great indeed was the change, 
from poverty to affluence, and from the little fishing village to the splendour of 
the capital. But the child’s heart sank at the first sight of Paris. He pined for 
the forests and orchards and fishing boats of his beloved Normandy, and, above all, 
for the freedom of his country life. The happy reading lessons out of the “ big 
book ” at his mother’s knee were exchanged for the stupid drill of a bad school 
at which for the next four years he was supremely miserable. Forty children 
were shut up for seven hours a day in one close room, and if a hapless scholar 
grew sleepy or inattentive in the poisoned air his wandering attention was sharply 
recalled by the cane. The little prisoner, who had been so quick to learn the 
country lore when he had something real to do and a good reason for doing it, 
and who had been the friend of every boy and girl and every man and woman 
at home, learned nothing worth while at this wretched school and made not a 
single friend. 

Fortunately his home was happy and his education there was a reasonable cne. 
His uncle and aunt were persons of culture as well as of wealth, and their house 
was the resort of a society in which there lingered much of the polished wit, the 
intellectual culture, and the social grace of the ancien régime. “ Night after 
night,” writes Leplay, “my uncle, a man about fifty, used to gather together old 
schoolfellows, men born in a good position, who, less fortunate than himself, had 
found themselves after the disasters of the Revolution without either family or 
fortune. They were bound together by a friendship dating from their schooldays, 
by a common love of literature, and by a deep interest in those international 
developments which were then proceeding with such extraordinary rapidity. These 
ties were cemented by a spirit of patriotism which grew stronger as our national 
independence was more and more compromised by the reverses of our armies. 
Other attractions were an excellent and hospitable table, a fine collection of books 
which formed the chief ornament of the salon, reading, conversation, the presence 
of visitors from abroad, and an occasional game of cards. a milieu was well 
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reading, which my relations judiciously kept within limite, helped me to forget 
the physical weariness of city life. I was made the librarian of our little group. 
On occasion I took the fourth hand at the card table to everybody's satisfaction.” 

Among his uncle’s friends were two who felt a special interest in the boy and 
devoted themselves, more or less systematically, to his education. This they 
endeavoured to do, partly by directing his reading, and partly by answering the 
strings of questions which arose out of the books he read or the conversations he 
overheard. The surnames of these gentlemen he never knew, for his uncle always 
called them by their first names. One, of whom he speaks as The Scholar, was an 
ex-magistrate, who had been forced to earn his living as a teacher, both in France 
and abroad. His love of literature amounted to a passion, and his talent for reading 
aloud contributed not a little to the success of many a pleasant evening. In politics 
he was an admirer of Rousseau, the Encyclopedists and the Girondins. The other 
was The Gentleman, also by birth a man of fortune and family, who had iost 
everything at the Revolution except his life, which he had saved by expatriating 
himself. His exile had been spent in Germany, and he had conceived the warmest 
admiration for the people and institutions of that country. His favourite theme 
was the salutary influence of religion on individual happiness and national 
prosperity. To the spread of irreligion and the decay of the governing classes he 
attributed the storm of revolution. which had burst upon France, sweeping all 
before it. He had seen with his own eyes the corruption of many of the French 
refugees at Coblentz, Cologne, and other German towns, and he maintained that it 
had gone far to justify the excesses of the Revolution even in the eyes of the 
nation which had granted its victims hospitality. His third “ master,” to use 
Leplay’s own phrase, was his uncle, who represented a third phase of opinion. 
Not less convinced than the others of the bankruptcy of the ancien régime, financially 
and morally, he looked to Napoleon as the saviour of France, not merely on 
account of his administrative capacity. All three were well-bred men of the world, 
types, each in his own way, of what had been best in old France. From such 
teachers the boy imbibed a passionate love of literature and history and that fine 
sense of honour which makes noblesse oblige its watchword. This, he heard daily 
was the spirit which should animate the noble and wealthy, and that had it not 
been well-nigh dead in France that unhappy country would have been spared the 
horrors of the Revolution. All this made a lasting impression on his mind and 
doubtless led him in after years to lay so much stress on the influence and 
responsibilities of owners of land and employers of labour. 

Such a life, however, congenial as it was in many ways, was too serious and 
sedentary for a child. The summers broke in upon it and brought him back from 
the world of books and speculation to the world of observation. They were spent 
in the country, where the boy betook himself wth joy to his old pursuits, helping 
gardener, shepherd, woodcutter, fisher and hunter in their work and in gathering 
the lore of their craft. Thus unconsciously, he was fitting himself to look at life, 
not with the unseeing eye of the student accustomed only to the printed page, but 
with the understanding eye of one to whom its activities were familiar from long 
experience. 

The death of his uncle in 1815 broke up the home in Paris, and Frédéric, now 
in his tenth year, turned to his own village. The downfall of Napoleon had put 
an end to the war and had restored prosperity to Normandy. For the next seven 
years Leplay lived with his mother, taking the humanity classes at the Collége du 
Havre and preparing for his baccalaureate. His leisure hours were spent in 
botanising, hunting and fishing, and making long excursions about the busy indus- 
trial district of the Lower Seine. He graduated as bachelier-es-lettres in 1823. 
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Chapter IT. 
LeHRIJABRE. 
So far the education of Leplay had been singularly harmonious and complete. 
Born at a critical moment in the history of his country, wherein the horrors of foreign ‘ 
war were added to the internal dissensions and hatreds bequeathed by the 5 
Revolution, he had seen the gradual return of peace and prosperity. Urban and 3 
rural, academic and domestic influences had been happily blended in his early life. 
During the years devoted to the humanities, his long country tvamps kept him in . 
touch with the realities of life by bringing him into constant contact with the 
busy outdoor life of fisher and farmer, whose work never ceases because the 
, seasons never cease. The immense faith of Leplay in the forces which make the 
world comes from this early familiarity with the worldold, eternally young ; 
activities of country life. Had he lived out his boyhood in Paris he might have 
been a great economist and statistician, but assuredly not the author of Les Ouvriers ; 
Europeens. 
The time had now come for the young man to choose his profession. He had 
amused himself in his leisure by a little land-surveying, for which he showed so ¢ 
much aptitude that a surveyor who had given him a few lessons offered to take 4 
him into his business and subsequently to retire in his favour. The gentleman in . i 
question was old, and the business was a good one. If such a career offered few 4 
possibilities of distinction at least it ensured a comfortable living for his mother " 
and himself. Leplay hesitated for some time, unwilling either to refuse or accept. 
While he was trying to make up his mind a college friend who was preparing to t 
enter the Ecole Polytechnique urged him to follow his example and employ his ; 
undoubted talents to better purpose. This Leplay was strongly inclined to do, but 
a modest opinion of his own abilities held him back. For advice he turned to an 
old friend of the family, M. Dan de la Vauterie, a civil engineer at Bt. Lét. After 
a month's probation M. de la Vauterie assured him that he need not fear to choose Af 
the more difficult career. | 
The next few months Leplay spent at St. Lét in the house of M. de la Vauterie, : 
and an affection of the warmest character sprang up between the two. M. Dan 4 
de la Vauterie was unmarried and he watched his young pupil with fatherly interest. 4 
The young man, on his side, felt an almost reverential admiration for his master. 4 
The life at St. Lét was one of plain living and high thinking. The habits of 4 
M. Dan de ja Vauterie were simple in the extreme. His house was a quaint, old- 4 
fashioned one, surrounded by a big garden. Books were everywhere, and the small E 
private fortune which M. de la Vauterie possessed in addition to his profvssional E 
income went to enrich the shelves of his fine library. Master and pupil began work ; 
h at four in the morning, and employed themselves with professional work till two  - 
in the afternoon. At four they betook themselves to the library, which served : 
| as a salon, and spent the hours in social, scientific and literary studies, retiring “4 
about nine. Montaigne and Cicero were the old scholar’s favourite authors, but 
reading was often laid aside for criticism and comment. The master would pause a 
to draw a parallel between the corruption of the Valois and of the Bourbons, or to 4 
defend his dear Montaigne from the charges of scepticism. Leplay, like every } 
| ardent boy, caught his master’s enthusiasm and throughout his life Montaigne ; 
remained one of his favourite authors. 
For M.Dan de la Vauterie such studies were not an intellectual luxury but « 
religious obligation. One of his favourite maxims was that in the absence of « 
traditional aristocracy the duty of devoting themselves to the service of the state 
devolved upon the engineers of the state. In his life at St. Lét, therefore, and 
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in his intercourse with M. Dan de la Vauterie, there was much to recall and deepen 
Leplay’s childish impressions of his uncle’s home. There were the same cultured 
tastes, the same free discussion of social and moral problems, the same high ideal 
of social service. The happy months flew by too quickly in the quiet home of 
M. de la Vauterie and brought the time for entering the Ecole Polytechnique. 

After a special course of mathematics at the Lycée Saint Louis Leplay enteerd 
the Ecole Polytechnique in October 1825. He speedily distinguished himself, and 
two years later passed out fourth on the general list and first on the list for the 
Ecole des Mines. 

These two years formed a great contrast to the happy months at St. Lét. The 
genial companionship of M. de la Vauterie and the freedom of his pleasant home 
were exchanged for the galling restraints and barrack-like organization of the Kcole 
Polytechnique. “The remembrance of my sufferings under this system,” wrote 
Leplay long after, “after the freedom to which I had been accustomed from my 
earliest years has never been effaced from my mind.” In later years he criticised 
this mechanical system with great severity. The true tradition of education as it 
existed in the old university of Paris, bad been sacrificed under the bureaucratic 
regime of the Revolution and of the Empire. Of old, the teacher was not so 
much a master as a kindly friend, and discipline was maintained chiefly by an 
appeal to the sense of honour, which was a tradition handed on from generation 
to generation of students. The ideals of the Revolution, and still more the needs 
of the Empire, found expression in a mechanical discipline which destroyed the 
sense of individual responsibility in both masters and pupils. It was well fitted, 
no doubt, to turn out a set of functionaries, but it crushed individuality by affording 
no scope for personal initiative. 

It was a welcome relief, therefore, to pass in 1827 to the Ecole des Mines. 
“It was with joy,” writes Leplay, “ that I escaped from the servitude of the barrack 
and the class-room, which had paralyzed my faculties. In my new instructors I 
found at once masters and friends, and under the influence of their kindly interest 
I set myself to give them satisfaction. In this endeavour I was fortunate enough 
to succeed.” The truth thus modestly stated was that he was not only a most 
brilliant but a most painstaking scholar. Both by nature and education he was 
too much in earnest in all he undertook to waste his time or do things by halves. 
At the same time his genial temperament and his early intimacy with men of wide 
culture saved him from degenerating into a prig or a bookworm. 

His life was much like any other hard-working Paris student of small means. 
He lodged with some of his fellow students in the Hotel du Luxembourg, in what 
is now the rue Royer-Collard. Such hotels in the Latin Quarter are by no means 
luxurious. He took his meals at the famous students’ restaurant kept by “ Rousseau 
l’ Aquatique,” now gone and well-nigh forgotten, but of great name and fame in the 
early years of that century, as readers of Victor Hugo may perhaps remember. 
When not at work in his little room, which was at once bedroom and study, he was 
usually to be found in the chemical laboratory of the Schoel of Mines, where he 
was noted for the neatness and excellence of his practical work. “In my own time, 
five years later,” writes one of his friends, “the analysis he made of tourmaline 
was still remembered. It lasted two months, and we often consulted the entry 
referring to it in the laboratory journal.” 

At the end of his second year Leplay came out at the head of the school, with a 
total never before gained even by a fourth-year student. He was excused from 
further study—a distinction conferred for the first and last time in the history of 
the school—and received a special letter of congratulation from M. Bacquey, 
Director-General of the Department of Engineering and Mining. This was not the 
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first mark of interest bestowed on him by this gentleman. Attracted by Leplay’s 
reputation as a student of exceptional promise, he had frequently invited him 
to his house, and had encouraged him to converse freely. In this way he learned 
that this exceptionally brilliant young student was by no means wholly engrossed 
by the profession in which he promised to distinguish himself, but was at least 
as much interested in social questions, 

This interest was the basis of one of the warmest friendships of Leplay’s life. 
At the School of Mines he made the acquaintance of Jean Reynaud, who afterwards 
acquired some celebrity as the author of a volume of mystical religious philosophy 
entitled Zerre et Ciel. Reynaud, who was Leplay’s senior as a student, was « 
young man of considerable literary and poetical talent, and joined great imaginative 
power to a somewhat masterful character. The two young men were attracted to 
each other by the similarity of their interests and the dissimilarity of their minds. 
Both were fond of country life and occupations, interested in social questions and 
eager to devote themselves to the service of their country. Reynaud’s speculations, 
however, were always abstract and often mystical, while Leplay’s imagination was 
of the scientific type and held in check by his logical faculty. Reynaud was an 
enthusiastic disciple of Saint-Simon, and generally of the new school of politics, 
social science and literature. Leplay was more cautious and conservative, somewhat 
inclined to distrust the eloquence of the new school, and to maintain that new 
truths—when true—were but old truths re-discovered. The only way to proceed, 
he maintained, was as they did in the laboratory, by means of minute and scientific 
analysis. A discriminating study of concrete facts should guide them in their efforts 
towards social reform. 

Under the green trees of the Luxembourg Gardens, sacred to the reveries and 
dreams of so many generations of students, the two young men discussed almost 
every subject under heaven. Never, indeed, can the present have seemed more full 
of possibilities, the future more full of hope, than to a student in Paris in 1829. 
The air was full of schemes of social. reform. The great romantic movement 
in literature was just beginning. Lamartine, Beranger and Alfred de Vigny were 
already poets of established fame. Only two years before Victor Hugo had 
published his famous preface to Cromwell, in which he threw down the gauntlet 
to the classical school. The next year was to see the production of Hernani 
and Notre Dame de Paria by the same great author, the Rouge et Noir of Stendhal, 
the Indiana of George Sand, the Rolla of Alfred de Musset, and the 
Mademoiselle de Maupin of Gautier, were all to follow within the next five years. 

At last the two young men came, not to a decision, but to an agreement as to 
their course of action. Students of the School of Mines were obliged to make two 
scientific journeys before finishing their course. Leplay proposed to Reynaud that 
they should visit North Germany together and test their social theories as well as 
widen their technical knowledge. The choice of Germany was Leplay’s, and was 
doubtless due to his remembrance of “ The Gentleman’s” glowing accounts of its 
people and institutions. Reynaud readily fell in with the suggestion, which was 
that they should study not only the theory and practice of metallurgy, but also 
find out as much as they could of its social organization. 

The kindly interest of M. Becquay now stood them in good stead. They went 
to him with their scheme and set forth its merits, no doubt with all the grandilo- 
quence of youth. “He smiled at first,” writes Leplay, “at the confidence with 
which. a. seraeees Se ugnee. Ses. pestpniny Sains. Dy 58 eee 
wisdom of nations, but he manifested no incredulity. Indeed, I think he 
the forwarding of our schemes an agreeable diversion from his public 
At any rate, he gave the young men some useful introductions and induced 
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authorities to allot a larger sum than usual for travelling expenses. The rest of 
the money for the journey, which was necessarily an expensive one, the two friends 
obtained by literary end scientific work. 


(To be continued.) 


MAIN DATES IN THE LIFE OF FREDERIC LEPLAY.* 


1806. Born at Honfleur in Normandy. Educated first at home by a priest, then 
at school, and later at the Ecole Polytechnique and at the Ecole des Mines 
in Paris. 

1832. Co-editor of the Annales des Mines. 

1835. Head of the Government Committee on mining statistics, 

1840. Professor of Metallurgy and sub-director of the School of Mines. 

Engaged also in mining engineering, and at one time directed a group of 
mines in the Ourals with 45,000 men under him. 

1851. Sent by the French Government to report on the metallurgical products at the 
Great Exhibition in London. 

1855. Entrusted with the arrangement and classification of products at the first 
Paris Exhibition. 

Published Les Ouvriers Huropéens (2nd ed., 6 vols., 1877-9). In preparation 
for this great work Leplay had spent in foreign travel and observation, 
during more than a score of years, the annual holiday of five {> six months - 
which his official duties allowed. He visited nearly every country in Europe 
(England seven times), and extended his travels into Asia. He thus studied 
and monographed over three hundred working-class families representative 
of characteristic industries and localities throughout Europe. From all these 
“ Monographies sociales,” thirty-six of the most complete were selected for 
publication in the Ouvriers Huropéens. 

1856. Founded the International Seciety for Practical Studies in Social Economy, 
with branches in almost all the countries of Europe. The most active of 
these have been the Belgian groups. The studies of the Society include 
the publication every three months of a family monograph in its series 
Les Ouvriers des Deux Mondes. 

1867. Senator. 

1881. Founded La Reforme Sociale as a fortnightly publication of joint scientific and 
practical interest. This publication is also the organ of the Union 
of Social Peace, a federation of small local clubs founded im 1872 to study 
social questions according to the methods of natural science. 

1882. Died. 

After the death of Leplay a group of his colleagues and disciples, headed by 
Henri de Tourville and E. Demolins, founded La Science Sociale as an organ of 
scientific studies detached from practical interests. In this publication have 
appeared, in addition to interpretative studies in general sociology, a large number 
of monographs systematically descriptive, not only of working-class families, but also 
of regional communities in many different parts of the world. 


* Reprinted from The Coming Polity (Ist edition), by V. Branford and P. Geddes. 
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SIR RONALD ROSS’S STORY: A STUDY IN 
THE THIRD ALTERNATIVE.’ 


To the admirable series of Hecent Advances in Science which appears quarterly in 
Science Progress there have been added sections dealing with Education and 
with Philosophy. But advances in Sociology continue to go unrecorded. Is the 
deficiency in lack of editorial discernment or in the arrest of sociology! Doubtless 
something of both. Certainly there have been, and continue to be, noted advances 
by the several specialisms that compose the greater part of sociological knowledge. 
But how far has the general sociologist incorporated these specialist advances into 
the working doctrine of the science? What use has he made of them in pushing 
forward our knowledge of the social process?! Must it not be confessed that in 
verified and systematized knowledge of the social process, we have gone very little 
ahead of the point where the founders left the science some two generations 
ago. The failure perhaps lies largely with the inability of the general sociologist 
to discern clearly and describe precisely the represntative social processes in our 
complex communities of the contemporary world. 

These reflections are suggested by a narrative which the editor of Social Progress 
gives, in the current number, of his long campaign for the application of his malarial 
discoveries, in practical statecraft. He tells how, about twenty years ago, having 
completed his experimental researches, he abandoned the cloister of thought and 
entered the field of popular exposition and practical propaganda, in a crusade for 
the elimination of malaria from the British Empire. As a concrete illustration of 
thé social process in actual working amongst contemporaries the story is illuminating 
in its details. Going back to 1899, Sir Ronald Ross says: “ At that time f had 
just returned from India, where I had recently ascertained that protozoa! parasites, 
like higher parasites, may be ‘metaxenous,’ that is, may live in two alternate 
species of * hosts ’—in other words, I had shown that certain parasites of malaria 
of men and birds reach their ‘ definitive stage’ in certain species of mosquitoes. 
This meant, not only the finding of the exact manner in which malaria is 
communicated from man to man, but also how the disease may be prevented on @ 
large scale. The various guilty species of mosquitoes could now be easily identified 
by feeding them experimentally on cases of malaria, and then, when we had studied 
their habits by the usual means, we should be able to control them and the disease 
carried by them wherever we wished to incur the comparatively small expense 
required. On the voyage home in 1899 1 had said to myself, ‘in two years we 
shall stamp malaria out of every city and large town possessing Health Officers 
and Sanitary Departments in British possessions.’ For the breeding-places of the 
Anopheline mosquitoes consist generaliy of small pools or puddles of certain types, 
mostly easily manageable by ordinary coolies instructed by sanitary inspectors, or, 
in many other cases, by such minor engineering work as any municipality or town, 
or even village council, can do. 1 had spent years of toil on the subject; not 


L. This series of studies in hc Third Alternative it will be remembered are by 
| members of the Cities Committee. The Sociology Society bears no responsibility.— 
Ed., Soc. Rev. 
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because of its interest (because I prefer other pursuits) nor for the sake of ‘ pure 
science,’ but in order to relieve human suffering. My success had been achieved by 
what I think was almost a miracle of luck; and now I gloried in imagination over 
what the world was going to get for it all. Think of it: a disease which kills its 
millions a year and torments its hundreds of millions!” .... . “The thing could 
be done—almost everywhere : wherever there were a white man to command and a 
few coolies to work : a little work every day, a few extra pounds on the estimates, 
a trained engineer and a large sum occasionally, some good town ordinances, and 
a man who was not a fool to co-ordinate measures and to keep statistics. A 
word from the head governments—from the dozens of commissioners, administrators, 
governors, and other well-paid ‘ proconsuls,’ from the India Office, the Colonial Office, 
the Foreign Office—could set the whole machinery in motion (by telegram) within a 
few months. In a few more months, perhaps in a year, or in two years, the 
death-dealing pests would begin to fall under control, would begin to diminish, even 
to disappear entirely in favourable spots; and with them, slowly, the ubiquitous 
malady would fly from the face of civilization—not in this town or that town, nor 
in this or that colony, but almost everywhere throughout the British Empire—- 
nay, further, in America, China, Europe, and the isles of east and west. Not 
disappear entirely, of course (an impossible ideal at the time), but be banished from 
the most crowded centres of civilization.” 

“Men of science, and indeed all humanitarians, should know what really 
happened. There was no doubt about the discovery. In 1898 my work was 
confirmed by the great Robert Koch and by Dr. Daniels, and was pirated by 
distinguished Italian writers. Almost every detail of the life of the parasites 
of malaria in mosquitoes had become known; and I had infected healthy birds in 
Calcutta by the bites of mosquitoes in 1918, and the Italians had subsequently 
infected healthy men in Rome. My work had been published by myself officially in 
India, and by Dr. Manson in England; and I had reported my new method for 
reducing. malaria to the Government of India. The habits of mosquitoes were well 
enough known to justify an immediate attack upon them; and in 1899 there was no 
earthly reason why such an attack should not have been commenced everywhere. 
On arrival in England I lectured on my new method and then set out at once for 
West Africa to try to put it into practice. Hurrying back, I described the whole 
situation in four articles in the British Medical Journal, published a Report, gave 
more lectures, and wrote more articles. In 1901, finding that nothing was being 
done, I went again to West Africa (at my own expense) to give an object lesson 
on my method with £2,000 supplied to us by a philanthropist of Glasgow for the 
purpose; and in 1902 revisited Sierra Leone to see how the work was progressing. 
Between these visits I wrote two little books on the subject, gave innumerable 
lectures, refuted innumerable people who ‘exposed’ us in the daily press, and 
argued with professors who assured us that it was as absurd to try to reduce 
mosquitoes as it would be to try to reduce the atmosphere. I visited high officials, 
wrote to Secretaries of State, enlisted the aid of several great ladies, and even 
made laborious mathematical studies of the subject.” 

“The only result was that at the end of the two years, by which time I had 
hoped for so much, the enlightened municipalities of Calcutta and Freetown had 
each employed one native, at a salary of about £1 a month, to remove all their 
mosquitoes ; but as the result was disappointing they soon stopped this extravagant 
expenditure; and, instead of it, Freetown gave £500 a year as salary to a local 
medical man for general sanitary work without the removal of the mosquitoes— 
which were the main cause of its sickness! But in 1901 the Americans discovered 
that yellow fever also is carried by mosquitoes, and, unlike the plantigrade British, 
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immediately attacked the insects in Havana, with the result that that disease was 
entirely banished there and malaria was largely reduced. In the same year Sir 
William MacGregor, advised by his capable Senior Medical Officer, Dr. Henry 
Strachan, commenced similar work at Lagos, where I visited him; and Dr. Malcolm 
Watson began his admirable campaign (still being continued) in the Federated 
Malay States. In 1902 I was invited by the Suez Canal Company to rid Ismailia 
of malaria; I went there with Sir William MacGregor; and in a year the disease 
was banished by the labours of no more than four workmen (as Dr. Pressat has 
stated)! But after this the world thought it would rest from its labours and did 
nothing more for a long time—except some good work at Hong Kong, Khartoum, 
and Durban. In 1904 I went to Panama in order to advise the Americans regarding 
the Canal, which was then being started—and the subsequent work under Surgeon- 
General Gorgas is famous. In 1906 I visited Greece for the Lake Copais Company ; 
and, at last, in 1907, a British Colony, Mauritius, invited me to get their house in 
order (this action was due principally to the French planters there). In 1911, I 
attended a medical congress at Bombay, where a number of smart young men proved 
with some contumely that the reduction of mosquitoes is always an impossibility. 
Lastly, in 1913, the Colonial Office actually sent me to Cyprus, where the malaria 
has been steadily diminished by Dr. Cleveland ever since. Then the War began. 
It has been said publicly that I made my fortune by all these journeys. I may 
therefore tell those who are interested in rewards for science that for my three 
visits to West Africa I received not one penny and not even thanks; that for 
ridding Ismailia of malaria the wealthy Suez Canal Company gave me £100 for 
expenses in 1902 and nothing since; and that for the rest of my visits abroad I 
was paid a total of £1,200, less some out-of-pocket expenses. For going to Panama 
I received nothing; but I was robbed of £100 worth of greenbacks on arrival! [ 
was able to continue the work owing entirely to receipt of a Nobel Prize from 
Sweden in 1902 (for my previous work in India).” 

“What was the cause of the delay’ The machinery was already in existence in 
1899. All that the innumerable medical and sanitary officers had to do was to 
read the pamphlets, articles, and directions, to ask for the smal] funds required, 
and to set to work. If they failed, there were namerous Commissioners and 
Governors and Sanitary Councils to provide funds and to urge them on; and if 
these failed, there were the India Office, the Colonial Office, the Foreign Office, and 
Parliament itself, whose duty it was to see that such work was done. And all this 
time the people of these innumerable towns were suffering or dying of the disease, 
which, moreover, was causing an enormous waste of money, was paralyzing many 
industrial pursuits, and giving whole countries an evil reputation. But no, almost 
nothing was done. I call this the Great Default; and I resent it—not for myself, 
because it is nothing to me personally—but for the sake of the thousands upor 
thousands who have suffered because of it.” 

“The proper thing for a competent Government to have done in 1899 was to 
have formed at once a strong interdepartmental committee to deal with the new 
method of malaria prevention throughout the Empire, and to have employed me 
and other experienced sanitary officers to carry out the work; and I have no 
doubt that if this had been done an immense saving of life would have been 
effected. I tried in vain to get an hearing for the proposal. Instead of such a body 
the usual futile advisory committees were appointed, consisting of men who had no 
real knowledge of the subject and cared nothing for sanitary matters, and who did 
practically nothing. At that time, moreover, there were a number of people who 
had been little heard cf before but who were making quite a good thing out of my 
work—and who opposed everything I suggested. They advised that instead of 
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reducing mosquitoes it would be better for everyone in malarious areas to take 
quinine ad infinitum, or to protect their houses with wire-gauze, or to wear veils, 
gloves, and ‘mosquito-boots’ (¢ic—in the tropics!) But not content with this, 
some of them suddenly brought up a resolution at a committee of the Royal Society, 
demanding an enquiry (managed by them) into my gratuitous work in West Africa 
(which they had done nothing to help) and suggesting that some of the money 
given for our object-lesson had adhered to our fingers! Fortunately we had kept 
all the accounts and vouchers, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain quashed the ‘ enquiry’ 
at sight, on receipt of a personal letter from me. That is all that I ever received 
for showing the West African Colonies how their malaria is carried and how it 
should be reduced—needless to say, I never went there again. But, although he 
helped me on that occasion, Mr. Chamberlain (then head of the Colonial Office) 
was never allowed to see the practical bearing of my suggestions; and when, at a 
deputation to him, I begged him to appoint Sanitary Commissioners for West Africa 
on the usual public-health model, to see that real sanitary work was being done 
there, he gave the typical politician's reply that he did not care to appoint spies 
(sic) over the work of his local officers! So much for the Colonies. As for India, 
it had done almost nothing since I left it in 1899 except to conduct a bogus 
experiment at Mian Mir (Lahore) to prove that mosquitoes could not be reduced, 
or that, if they could, their reduction would not affect the malaria (though it was 
admitted that the latter was due to the former!). The fact was that mosquito 
reduction was unpopular because it forced local sanitary staffs to work, and local 
governments to expend some small funds. Money spent on reducing the death-rate 
has little to show for it in comparison with money spent on new post-offices, 
hospitals, or colleges—to which the names of great local administrators may be 
attached as a perpetual memorial. It was always easier not to spend money on 
m ito-reduction, but to issue instructions to the people adjuring them to take 
quinine, protect their windows, or wear veils: this would show that Government 
was doing something and would save them money at the same time. Of course the 
people would pay no attention whatever to the advice—but that didn’t matter. . . . 
Well, at last I determined to make a final appeal to the head of the Indian Office 
in London himself. I spent an hour alone with him pleading my cause on behalf of 
the million people who are said to die of malaria every year in India alone, and 
of the millions more, mostly children, who suffer from it. He sat before me like 
an ox, with divergent eyes, answering and asking nothing. Of course he did 
nothing. . . . A little later the Americans abolished malaria from the whole Panama 
Canal zone, chiefly by my methods, and thus won the real honour of having been the 
first to develop a great new sanitary measure.” 

“In the whole of this work the British medical profession has given practically 
no help at all, Dominated by persons of small consequence, it possesses little power 
or influence in the country and fails to insist upon necessary reforms. Thus 
Laveran’s discovery of the microscopic parasite of malaria was neglected as a means 
of routine diagnosis for twenty years; and even to-day thousands of soldiers 
suffering from the disease have often to be treated by doctors who have never been 
properly instructed about it, and who, apparently, seldom read the literature.” 

Such is Sir Ronald’s narrative. Its upshot summarized in sociological terms is 
this. His discovery was made by Sir Ronald in the réle of an “ Intellectual ” of a 
spiritual power (science) alien and in many ways inimical to the culture which 
spiritually supports the existing régime in Politics and Business. To get his 
revelation applied in life and realized in deed Sir Ronald followed the impulse 
which drives the Intellectual from the subjective seclusion of his cloister into 
objective turmoil of the everyday world, Then in the réle of “ Emotional ” he seeks 
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to “convert ” alien spiritual powers and to influence towards action their temporal 
“ chiefs.” 
But what he proposed was manifestly neither Politics nor Business. It was 


certainly not recognized as Philanthropy, for it would probably be assumed that, . 


if not Sir Ronald himself (a mere “crank” !) then someone in the background had 
an axe to grind. The project was, in short, an example of that 7'hird Alternative 
which is the objective of the Cities Committee in its endeavours towards an applied 
sociology. 

The story of this particular instance of The Third Alternative, illustrates with 
the vividness of actuality a mode of working of the social process. Is it not a 
capital instance of that interplay of temporal and spiritual powers which, as the 
main founder of sociology saw it, makes up the essence of the social process not 
only throughout history but to-day as much as ever, even perhaps more so! 

Apply now this conception of the social process to the case in hand; and apply 
it in the thoroughgoing way of a physician diagnosing his patient for treatment. 
Does there not emerge this conclusion! Science in order to become effective socially, 
in order to realize itself in deed, must create its own temporal power. It must 
bring about a situation in which the two arms of a working temporal power—its 
“People” and its “Chiefs”—each in their own way, would respond to that 
impelling view of man and nature which is known as science. Thus would the 
People give ear to the call of science as voiced by its Emotionals, and the Chiefs 
become sympathetic to the counsels of its Intellectuals. But how bring about so 
vast a social transformation? How contrive that, by selective agency of the social 
process there rises from the body of the community to the headship of the India 
Office, a type of chief who thrills to ecstacy at the vision of Sir Ronald Ross, 
instead of staring vacantly like an ox looking over a gate! 

Each historic régime has its own mode of making those adjustments to changing 
circumstances and varying ideal which we call “ Reform.” In the régime of Politics 
and Business the mode is to create great “ organisations " which stir whole masses 
at a time by appeal to feelings, experiences, impressions usually not of an exalted 
order. Having learned the secret of this mass movement by trick of Advertisement, 
the man of business has of late (and especially through the War), been teaching the 
same artifice to the man of politics. And since business and politics increasingly 
become united as the temporal half of the same social order, the business man 
naturally finds the politician an apt pupil at the pseudo-spiritual game of advertise- 
ment. 
On the other hand, the mode of Reform more natural to Science is by the 
traditional process of leavening, or in its own language, that of fermentation. 
Translate now this mode of reform into terms of the social process. It means for 
the scientist that if he is to come into power, it must be through education. And 
education for the scientist fully arrived, will be no mere pursuit either of “efficiency” 
in technical maintenance of the existing order, or quest of an archaic or dilettantist 
“humanism,” through a vague “ liberalizing” of the curriculum. It will be an 
opulent incorporation into personal life, of a culture quickened by vision of 
communities and individuals in progressive evolution, alternately made by, and re- 
making, tradition and environment. And with such a creative education of mind 
and soul will go a training of hand and eye, in nature's way, i.c by manipulative 
interplay with the environment at all levels from the digging of pota‘oes and the 
making of boxes, to the bettering of cities and the building of temples. But, 
assuredly, deep and far-reaching must be the social and moral transformations, if 
such thoroughgoing changes in the ideals and process of education are to be brought 
about. What has science to say in this wider and more complex field of social 
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evolution’? Is science to continue indefinitely its present passive réle of mere 
acceptance or refusal alike in face of the conventional social order, or where 
confronted by its insurgent critics? If not, how far is science prepared or preparing 
first to formulate and then to realize a set of social ideals consonant with ite own 
high traditions’ 

Already before the war the scientist had long been at the task of educating his 
masters, the chiefs of Politics and Business. But this scientific education, if not 
limited to Chemistry and Physics was concentrated on these, with, at best, but a 
top-dreasing of Geology, Natural History, Botany and Physiology. The so-called 
social sciences taught in Universities, Colleges and Schools have, it is manifest, little 
assuredly in common with the grand historic tradition of a science at once naturalist 
and humanist. The question indeed has to be squarely faced, as to how far these 
“ sciences ” of Economics, Administration, Political Theory, Jurisprudence, Documen. 
tary History, etc., are not mimetic artifices of survival adopted by a spiritual 
power congruent with Business and Politics in instinctive struggle with an incipient 
rival looming up from the side of science. Towards confirmation of such a 
hypothesis might be cited a real incorporation into its educational scheme, of 
chemistry, physics (and to a large extent the biology of competition) by the social 
order of which Politics and Business are the temporal power. How useful to this 
social order are physics, chemistry and competitive biology, the private fortunes 
made in engineering, chemical manufactures and armaments give ample evidence, 
even if it were not for the vast amplification and extension of such fortunes by the 
war. 

But even though we adopt this hypothesis of scientific mimicry by the “ spiritual 
power,” congruent with politics and business, yet that is merely the beginning of 
the story. For the leaven of science having been introduced into that régime is seen 
to be working in its natural and proper way. Hence the gradual transformation, 
going on at accelerating speed, of studies like the abstract, semi-metaphysical 
system of Political Economy (the “ dismal science” of Carlyle) into the increasingly 
factual and observational studies which are becoming intergrated into a genuinely 
scientific Economics. True there is much of transmutation still to do even in 
Economics before its title to social science is genuinely earned. How much more 
in studies which retain so great an admixture of the pre-scientific tradition as 
History, Political Theory, Jurisprudence, etc.! A similar indictment may of course 
be made against general sociology. And the slowness of the needed transformation 
of this into an observational science, generalized not by fortuitous personal 
abstraction, but by ordered comparison and verified induction, is the excuse of such 
an accredited organ as Science Progress, omitting from its survey the narrative of 
recent advances in sociology. Yet surely it is clear that not by ostracism, but by 
gradual incorporation of sociology into the body of science, can the scientist hope 
to emancipate himself from the position of veiled helotry, fitful luxury, or futile 
antagonism, in which he stands to the Chiefs of the existing temporal power. Still 
less can he ever expect to raise science into a working spiritual power except by 
fostering and developing a sociology pure and applied, until it is in a position to 
do those things that constitute and are spiritual power. How otherwise can the 
scientist, except by knowing the social process with the intimacy of reality, warn 
the People of Danger or encourage them with Hope; how otherwise than by showing 
them how to control the social process towards noble ends can the scientist offer to 
the Chiefs of the social order a realistic education of genuine service in their 
professed vocation’ How otherwise than by foreseeing the results and predicting 
the products of the social process can the scientist offer acceptable counsel to 
statesmen ’ 
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In political vision, most scientists would appear to see but two open doors. One 
of these leads towards a Party increasingly identified by the dogmas of an abstract 
Political Economy with a vague and half-real thing called Capital. The other leads 
towards a Party identified by the antithetic dogmas of insurgent schools, with a 
vague and half-real thing called Labour. But surely the way of the scientist here 
too is that of the Third Alternative? Let him look around not with the prejudices 
of an alien culture, but in his own natural way, that of the wondering and 
questioning child. He will see no bogey or idol whether of Capital or Labour, but 
an immense amount of work to be done and in many, perhaps most, cases insufficient 
energies available for the doing of it. Next changing his mood from that of pure 
to that of applied science (i.e. from wonder and observation to sympathy and service) 
he calls in physicist and chemist to increase and economise the available supply of 
nature’s energies, he calls the- geographer to explore for fresh sources of energy, he 
calls in the biologist to improve and increase the food supply, and the physiologist 
to maximize and valorize its animal and human uses. This is very much what 
happened under stress of war, with not a little of birth-aiding tewards a more real 
science of Economics. 3 

Turning from their work to their ways of life, the observing scientist sees the 
common folk, and most others, engaged in a pathetic struggle to make homes, rear 
families, educate and launch children, provide for a comfortable old age, and leave 
an honourable memory. For a fuller knowledge, precise, verified, systematized, of 
what the people all around us do under the circumstances, the observer would 
consult his brother specialists, the anthropologist and the psychologist, he might 
even question moralist and priest, and possibly take counsel with the theorist of 
art. From their several answers, taken singly, could be extracted much of anecdotal 
and even dramatic interest, but probably little of scientific illumination; while to 
bring the various replies together in accord would doubtless pass the wit of man. 
Yet through all these studies and many others of like order in the social field, 
the leaven of science is working, though slowly yet surely. To quicken its vitalizing 
process a wider and more active co-operation of specialized workers is needed. 
But two things in particular stand in the way. One is indifference, even scepticism, 
on the part of the more established sciences and their accredited institutions. The 
other is lack of leadership on the part of the general sociologists. But are not these 
two drawbacks to be remedied together’ Let, for instance, the British Association 
call upon the sociologists to establish a section for that science, and one moreover 
in which the specialists of the sociological sub-sciences were not only adequately 
represented, but their co-ordination made the main issue and special task of the new 
section. Challenged in this definite way, the general sociologist would be driven to 
seek out and concentrate on his central problem of integration, the fullest resources. 
In the measure of his growing success would emerge a verifiable theory of social 
evolution; and in its application to life would open for the scientist, and all who 
might be persuaded to enter, a third door into that world of affairs, at present 
monopolized by the politics of conventional and insurgent parties, and their 
associated types and ideals of business and industry. Without traversing the 
substantial grounds of difference which distinguish existing political parties, the 
sociologist is yet bound to affirm of all of them alike an equal degree of immunity to 
any science beyond Chemistry, Physics and elementary Biology. There is no reason 
to suppose, for instance, that under a Labour Government, things being as they are, 
the head of the India Office would be more responsive to the scientific vision of 
Sir Ronald Ross than was the gentleman whose bovine eyes looked without seeing, 
and whose long ears listened without hearing. i <a 

As to existing political parties, they are themselves, to be sure, in a crisis of 
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readjustment. Everywhere throughout the western world these parties would seem 
to be composing their minor differences, realigning themselves, and massing into two 
opposed camps, those of Conventional and of Insurgent Systems. Is not the recon- 
ciliation of these two rival hosts, marshalling for battle, the menacing problem that 
in varying but similar form confronts each nation in our occidental civilization’ 
But alike for the peace and the progress of the world, the reconciliation must 
proceed by no mere bargaining of debate, by compromise and concession, but on the 
basis of bringing together into a union and working together of what is true and 
good in each of the two rival hosts. And for the assay of that essential ore, no less 
than for its refining and development, is not the aid of sociological science, 
immature though it be, indispensable? 
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MODE OF WORK. 
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Tae Epinsurce Meerine 

Tue Regional Association felt this year that the time was ripe for calling on old 
friends and associates north of the Tweed. The Outlook Tower—shut during the 
war—having been re-opened just in time by the enterprise and energy of Miss 
Ritchie, home on leave from South Africa, we accordingly met there for the week, 
April 6th to the 13th. A local Committee had arranged a programme which struck 
a nice balance between the preliminary demonstration of survey method, necessary 
for the neophites, and new matter warranted to be of interest even to the most 
jaded. 

Those of us who had foregathered there in 1914 met again with great pleasure 
fellow students from the North. Indeed, it had been thought that the meeting 
would be largely composed of these old-established Scottish members. On the 
contrary, however, the English, Irish, and Welsh predominated. This was due 
more to the awkwardness of the Easter holidays in Scotland than to want of 
interest, as was shown by the fact that for the first time local education authorities, 
in two cases, thought it worth while to send representatives. 

The opportunity such occasions give of bringing together people who have 
common interests upon which to exchange views is not the least important use of 
such a gathering. A meeting of one week allows hardly enough time for those 
personal and social discussions. But it makes the introductions. And Edinburgh 
has special regionalist advantages, apart from its situation, invigorating air, and 
deep and varied interests. It has the compact character of a walled-city, and it is 
the place where a regional survey has been carried further than anywhere else, and 
by the real experts, some of whom were fortunately present. We had the benefit of 
hearing Mr. Mears’ fascinating description of medieval borough-towns of beth 
sides of the Tweed, of his guidance around pre- and post-Flodden Edinburgh. 
“ Best lecture 7 have heard this ‘ong time,” exclaimed a London School of 
Economics man after Dr. McLintock’s description of the geological formation of 
Edinburgh. And “ If we had an artist like Mr. Hector to put our survey work 
together we might make as beautiful a display as Aberdeen.” The comment that 

In school it’s the teacher who does the work of survey, you know,” was verified 

f original records, maps, pictures, plans, eic., exhibited by the 

8 pupils, and by the paper read by Mr. Wells, of Abbot's Langley. 

hile survey work was shown to be the basis of the training of a woodcraft Scout 

by Dr. Aubrey Westlake, in a paper read to us by his father. And how it can 

crystalize into a magnificent town plan was demonstrated by Mr. Horsborough 
Campbell, the Borough Engineer of Edinburgh. 

If. Mr. Rees teaches Economic History in the University as he taught us, by 
comparing his native Pembrokeshire towns with Edinburgh, it is a human (and 
humorous) study of real things, not abstractions. And if people ask you “ what is 
a regional survey !” tell them to go to see Mr. George Morris's slides of the Saffron 
Walden Survey. 
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One day we got right away on to the Pentland Hills, and saw through the 
eyes of Dr. W. G. Smith how the slopes managed the distribution of their veg~tation. 
Other excursions included a geological one to Arthur’s Seat and economic ones to @ 
shale oil mine, Nelson’s Printing Works and Bartholomew's great map-making 
establishment. Some of the “strangers within her gates” contributed to a 
symposium on “ Life in Edinburgh from the point of view of Highlander, Borderer, 
Irishman and Frenchman”; and Miss Ritchie, by her paper, “ Leplay in Natal,” 
reminded us of our South African branch. Mrs, F. C. Mears’ achievements in 
gardening waste spaces among Edinburgh slums, and Dr. Brock’s demonstrations of 
the benefits derived, from setting them to work to study their region, by men 
suffering from shell shock, are well known to readers of the Review, but were a 
revelation to many who heard of it for the first time. 

Discussion on such wide aspects of the movement as the League of Nations, 
Labour, and Home Rule, wound up the programme, which, as I said, could have 
been arranged and gone through in no other place. 

When we meet again it will be at Glastonbury, and there this summer (August 
27th to September 11th) we mean to make our own survey on the spot. 

I. C. J. Fraser Davies 
(Hon, Sec. Regional Association.) 


E II. 
Tue CorretaTion or Stupies.* 


How to hitch the waggon of individuality to the star of human service is a 
question which has engaged the thought of countless philosopher-citizens, both 
before and since Emerson threw. out his challenge to the world at large. A more 
urgent variant of the same problem, in these days of war-reaction and unrest, 
is how to pool, evaluate and sort out, and so make socially effective, the energies 
of all the many specialisms and aspirations, manifest in the movement towards what 
has come to be called “ reconstruction.” One approach towards the problem is 
exemplified in the work of the Regional Association, whose latest Conference took 
place in the Easter Vacation, being organized in conjunction with the Outlook 
Tower, Edinburgh. The Association has for aim “the promotion of the study 
of Regions and their communities and the Civic and Educational application of the 
results of such study.” Its Conferences invite attention from the sociologist, as an 
endeavour to correlate the particular interests and researches of many students and 
workers by applying them to the study of one region after another, each region in 
which the Conference is held being taken as the social unit for observation and 
study. The labours of amateurs, general students and specialists are thus associated 
in a common field of research, that provided by the massed interests and outlooks, 
topographical and economic and human, which exist in any town or city with its 
adjacent countryside, and which give its citizens what they have of common civic 
outlook and spirit. Not only is the specialist thus enabled to make his own contribu- 
tion to the wider thought-circle of the group, but also to share and appraise the 
knowledge and resources and enthusiasms of other specialists, with whom probably 
he would otherwise have little opportunity of coming into direct touch. Further, 


“This study of Method, by Mr. W. Mann, the Organising Secretary of the 
Sociological Society, replaces that promised in the last number of the Review. The 
series of studies on the Jnterpretative Method there announced is postponed till the 
completion of Mrs, Herbertson’s study of Leplay, begun in this number. 

Ed, Soc, Review. 
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encouraged by the realization thus afforded that others besides himself are keenly 
interested in what he has to say, if only he will say it from the viewpoint of the 
life and development of his city and region, he may be challenged and enheartened to 
relate his specialist aptitudes more definitely and effectively to public service. 

That increasing numbers are seeking in these Regional Methods a way out of the 
growing complexity, multitude and confusion of educational and social problems, 
is clear from the nature and diversity-in-unity of the papers and lectures which in 
this Edinburgh meeting were successfully arranged, to quote the “aims” of the 
Association, to “ yield a concrete and unified view of the interplay between man 
and his environment,” as exemplified in a capital city, at once historic and modern. 
As the programme progressed, one had a growing sense of a natural but logical 
process of cause and effect in which Edinburgh, from its primary environment and 
the consequent development of its work and industries, had been built up into 
the centre of national influence it now is inheriting and embodying, transmitting 
and disseminating the traditions and culture of successive historical epochs and 
moving out towards a future of which the main problems and issues could be 
surmised and investigated in the same orderly way. 

The method of the programme may be of interest to those concerned with the 
modes of pooling ideas and ideals in such a way as to facilitate sociological survey 
and interpretation. First came two lectures on the geology and flora of the 
Edinburgh district, one by Dr. MacLintock at the Royal Scottish Museum, and the 
other by Dr. W. G. Smith, at the College of Agriculture. Illustrated by lantern 
slides, these lectures vividly and concretely gave the necessary environmental basis 
of natural history for the proper understanding of the next lecture, that on 
“ Primitive Edinburgh,” by an architect, who is also an archeologist, Mr. F. C. 
Mears, which by systematically portraying by map, plan and picture the successive 
stages of the city’s growth, in turn helped towards viewpoints and consideration 
still further up the scale of cause and effect, in the sequence of industrial, economic 
and cultural formations. That the method lends itself to exhibition of the essentials 
of a survey in easily transportable form was evident from the compact series of 
maps, plans, diagrams and pictures showing surveys of places and communities as 
widely separated and distinct as the city of Aberdeen and of the Malvern district 
in the west of England. Not less effective than these two surveys (both of them 
built up on common methods, and so genuinely comparative) involving the co- 
operation of scientific experts and skilled technique of artist and mapmaker, were 
others of a more elementary type, made by school-children; one conducted by 
Miss Barker, under rather favourable conditions at a private school at King's 
Langley, and the other by Mr. Valentine Bell, under conditions not at all promising, 
by children of an elementary board-school in Lambeth. The latter especially was 
found particularly suggestive and encouraging by several teachers from elementary 
schools in poor districts who were present. That not only teachers but the 
educational authorities as well, are beginning to “sit up and take notice” of 
methods so well adapted for reducing overcrowded time-tables and absorbing 
individual energies and interests of large numbers of pupils in a new and fascinating 
adventure, the exploration and study of the school district, was shown by 
Mr. J. W. Wells, headmaster of the County School at Abbots Langley, who also 
exemplified his statements by a map showing some dozen or so schools in which 
Regional Survey is being put on trial for a year by the Herts Education Committee. 
It was interesting to learn that already a number of schoois not included in the first 
batch have applied to be allowed to join in, thus exemplifying how @ natural way 
of co-ordinating the multifarious “subjects of the school curriculum, once being 
discovered, it goes on to work by process of leaven. 
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As a matter of fact, most of those who took part in the Conference were 
teachers, several having come to learn how they might best apply regional survey 
methods in their own neighbourhood. In this connection the writer would suggest, 
that it might help such, if there were in future conferences, to be one or more 
lectures devoted to exposition and discussion of the more general principles and 
scheme of the method—along the lines of the paper on “ Thinking Machines,”—as 
well as the admirable exemplifications of its actual application by teachers who have 
tried it. Of the latter, the lecture on “ Regional Survey in the Teaching of History,” 
by Mr. J. F. Rees, showed effectively how the local annals of Welsh towns provide 
apt ways of approach to the wider history of Britain and the world. Again, in a 
lecture on Saffron Walden, by Mr. George Morris, there was exhibited a remarkable 
series of slides which constitute a very model of what may be done in the way of 
survey by school and teacher and local specialist in collaboration. Another by 
Miss Mary Ritchie, of the Natal Education Department, was evidence that the 
Colonies also are alive to the importance of regional work. 

These and many other lectures, demonstrations, visits and excursions made up a 
very convincing programme, of which perhaps just one criticism might be made, 
that there should be more time allowed for discussion, which, on this occasion, was 
unprovided for, except for about two hours of the last morning, when more than 
a few had already departed homeward. This would not only make the principles of 
the method more accessible to newcomers, but also allow of helpful comparison of 
ways of application by those practised in its use. It is also perhaps natural that 
the work of the members, largely teachers and students of natural science, emphasize 
the more topographical, naturalistic and historical aspects of regional survey. 
Doubtless as social students co-operate in greater numbers and work upon and 
supplement the data provided from the side of the “ preliminary ” sciences and from 
history, the more distinctively sociological and civic aspects will grow increasingly 
conspicuous. 

But the regional survey by no mean closes, still less culminates, in social and 
civic science, at least as these are ordinarily understood. For social science itself 
has to be investigated as in its origins a product of locality and tradition. Turn 
back, for instance, to the records of those Edinburgh Summer Meetings of a 
generation ago, from which sprang the current movement of regional study. In 
these ancestral beginnings, you are shown, for example, Adam Smith’s economic 
individualism (side by side with ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’s’”’ adventures) rooted in the 
soil of Kircaldy, one of those many petty trading ports, homes and foci of 
personality, which line the coast of the peninsula of Fife, “like a fringe of gold on 
a beggar’s mantle.” Then, generalized in the world mart of Glasgow, polished in 
the keen society of eighteenth century Edinburgh, regional thought passed into 
creative doctrine, generating a human breath that reacted on civilization like a 
tornado, sweeping through the western mind with an élan now divine, again diabolic. 
But no less than sciences do not literature, art and invention demand for their 
understanding and appreciation (and so for their full incorporation into the culture 
of democracy) a certain definite knowledge of lowly origins linked to high facts of 
creative deed. Many endeavours towards such illuminations are discoverable in the 
chronicles of those old Summer Meetings in Edinburgh. Walter Scott was thus 
shown, by visits to Jedburgh, Melrose and Dryburgh as child of the Border Ballad, 
before, in his later life, alternating between the medieval Old Town of Edinburgh, 
and its pseudo-classic New Town, he became the father of literary Romanticism. 
Similar growth and transformation of regional fruitage into world-shaping spiritual 
forces were sought and found in visite to Glasgow and the western highlands. At 
one moment in the evolution of a “ Viking forge” on the Clyde, a Watt appears 
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as supreme mechanic among the shipwrights, and at another Kelvin. Again, the 
Glasgow School of Art emerges, first in the contrast and reaction of its regional 
mysticism and pageantry of colour against the dull squalor of an industrial inferno, 
and then maturing, bursts into glowing beauties of imagination which flame through 
the studios of Europe. In final illustration, think of David Hume, the questioning 
Edinburgh barrister, for a lack of briefs turning his inquisitorial habit of mind on 
to the philosophers of his day, and rousing the world to new thought by this pillory 
of the witness box. These are but samples of regional studies culled from the ~ 
scanty literature of those arresting Summer Meetings in the Edinburgh of a 
generation ago. Few as are their published results, yet the student of regional 
and civic surveys may read therein the story of a concerted endeavour by scientist, 
historian, writer, artist to disclose, depict and pourtray an evolutionary drama in 
which Man and Nature are to each other as alternatively anvil and hammer. 
Using another kind of figure, one may regard nature and man as bound in a 
rhythm of beats, running from the lower notes of environment and tradition to the Pf, 
higher ones of art, literature and polity. Begin the study of your region with its i 
geography and geology, go on with its natural and civil history, rise to its social q 
psychology and its higher sociology; make your survey in this order and you play a 
the melody of nature, mounting, swejling, to a climax, in man. Again, start afresh y 
in the reverse order. Begin now with cities and their temporal governments and 
spiritual powers, their arts and literatures, descend through economic to physical 
facts; make your survey in this sequence and you may strike the chords of those 
richer harmonies which the soul of man plays upon the grand organ of nature. 
Metaphor apart, advocates of the regional and civic survey contend that its 
educational merits reach even towards solving that hoary problem of the schools, 
j the correlation of studies. How the specialisms of the natural and social sciences 
are all deployed for the purpose of revealing the drama of regional life and 
activities, has already been sketched in the foregoing account of the Edinburgh 
meeting. That art and literature not only may, but must be directed by the 
student to the same focus has also been indicated. The correlation and unity of 
“ subjects” in school and college curriculum thus seems fairly assured by their 
reference to a complex but single objective, which in one aspect is nature and o 
Wi 








another man. It would thus seem that in achieving its correlation of studies the 4} 
regional and civic survey has incidentally attained to a working solution of another a) 
hard-shelled problem of the schools. For is not the long and bitter controversy over j 
the respective cultural claims of the nat:ral sciences on one side and “the 
humanities ” (i.c., literature and history) on the other, effectively side-tracked by 
making fullest use of both approaches? Must it not therefore be conceded that : 
here in the regional and civic survey is an educational apparatus which, in the . & 
hands of an adequate fellowship, is capable of combining into one discipline, Gi 

one knowledge and aid, the qualities of literature, history and science! And if so, { 
the defects of these three orders of study when pursued in isolation, or developed 5: 
in rivalry, need no longer hinder the march of Education. Anyhow, it is of moment ‘ 
to witness these devotees of regional and civic survey committed to a quest of unity 4 
whose mode is based on no mere artifice of logic or mechanical putting together of fe, 
diverse things. There is something refreshing, in these days of disappointed hopes 
for enlarging harmonies, in the spectacle of students and investigators reaching b 
out after a unison of the natural and the human which shall be grounded in the 
realities of life, instinct with common sense and quickened by purpose. 4 

W. Mann. 
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REVIEWS. 


LABOUR IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


Tue Sxuep Lasovrer, 1760—1832. By J. L. & Barbara Hammond. London: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 12/6 net. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, already so well known for their study, in “ The Village 
Labourer,” of the effects of the enclosures, and of the new conditions due to the 
Industrial Revolution in “The Town Labourer,” have now in “The Skilled 
Labourer,” given us a work as valuable and stimulating as éither of its predecessors. 
It must not, however, be supposed that it deals with a different class of worker tw 
that treated in the former volume. “The Town Labourer’’ dealt largely with 
spinners, weavers and miners, but from the point of view of the general industrial 
situation, and as individual members of the new proletariat. In the present volume, 
each of these trades is dealt with as a separate element, and we have chapters 
on the Miners of the Tyne and Wear, the Cotton Workers, the Woollen and Worsted 
Workers, the Spitalfields Silk-weavers and the Frame-work Knitters—those who 
were previously considered as subject to the general conditions of the new system 
being now envisaged as subject to that system, as modified or intensified by the 
peculiar conditions of each of these separate trades. The concluding chapters—based 
largely on correspondence preserved in the Home Office—are devoted to an account 
of the Luddite disturbances, and the official employment of spies by whom simple 
men were led into crime and suffered the severe penalties of the law. The whole 
story of the Luddites illustrates how difficult is the maintenance of order when 
there is a widespread distrust of the fairness of the administration of justice. 
The attacks on the mills and the destruction of machinery more than once resulted 
in loss of life; yet in a population naturally averse to riot and murder it became 
almost impossible to obtain evidence. The real guarantee of civic order does not 
consist in the powers of the police or the sternness of judicial sentences, but in the 
confidence of the people in the just administration of the law. There is another 
point which may be of interest to the people of this country in the present age. 
Before the war we were often told of our degeneracy, and when the war began we 
were reminded of our heroic stand against Bonaparte; yet these widespread riots 
in the Midlands and the North occurred in 1812, when we were in the thick of the 
contest, and Wellington was fighting desperately in the Peninsula. Comparing past and 
present, who can doubt that the increasing power of the workers, the spread of 
Trade Unions, the steps taken towards the true “incorporation of the proletariat ” 
in society, have been a source of strength and unity to the nation in the hour 
of danger! 

In a curious way, like objects seen through the wrong end of a telescope, we 
meet in these pages many of the problems that vex us at the present time. During 
the French War, when the husband enlists, the wife often takes his place at the 
loom. After the Peace of Amiens disorderly shearmen are described as “not an 
assembly of a common mob, but a body of armed, regulated, and systematical people 
composed of Militia Men and Marines”; the shearmen themselves say : “ Now the 
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contending Nations are at Peace with each other we are sent home to starve”; 
and after Waterloo, the journeymen cloth-workers of the West of England declare 
they are compelled to wish for another war. There was the perennial dispute 
whether the better chance of remedying grievances lay in industrial action, hampered 
by the combination laws, or in political action, only possible, as many thought, 
after a reform of Parliament. We get, also, glimpses of early efforts to find new 
forms of industrial relations. Sometimes masters and men combined to force 
standard wages on sweating employers, a course which a Committee of the House 
of Commons, voicing the prevailing economic views, declared ‘so reprehensible and 
inconsistent with every principle of fair dealing and justice, either towards the 
individual or the public,” that they could not “too stroingly express their reproba. 
tion.” Among the Frame-work Knitters in 1813, it was the custom of the Societies 
to hire frames, let them out to their members who were workless or dissatisfied 
with their employment, and send the silk hose thus produced up to London to be 
sold. There are even some signs of a desire to abate the masters’ control. In 
1826, the miners’ claim a share in the management of affairs that directly concern 
them. And in 1830, the mill-owners declare that the spinners “insist not only on 
the masters giving them such wages as they demand, but that they regulate the i 
whole work in the factories in all its details, in the manner which the union | 
prescribes; and the men refuse to communicate with the masters, referring them 
for terms to the leaders of the union.” 

But these efforts were only sporadic and seldom successful for long. It is the 
differences between the position of the workers to-day and their position a century 
ago that the chapters of this book impress on the reader. As to the wretched 
conditions of the workers materially, the evidence adduced almost proves too much, a 
for their wages often fall below the sums needed for the barest necessities of life. é 
How they survived at all remains a mystery. In some cases they were kept alive p 
by parish doles under the old poor-law--the manufacturers being thus subsidized é 
from the rates; but perhaps the cumulative effect of the items recorded unduly : 
accentuates the existing poverty. Whether in the year they worked more or less ; 
than at present it is difficult to say. Certain it is that the hours needed to earn a F 
day's pay were appalling. The colliers complain as late as 183] that the boys have 4 
to “work fourteen hours from the starting at the crane and until ending at the i 
same, which through the distances the crane is underground, keeps the boys some- 4 
times seventeen hours from home, leaving them only seven or eight hours a day 
for every other purpose of life.” 

It is the strongest defence of the policy of laisser-faire that under its domination i 
during the middle years of the nineteenth century—and especially from 1850 
onwards, the position of the workers did gradually improve. But it must not be ‘ 
forgotten that there was already growing up, as the reaction of the early years 
of the century passed away, a new respect and consideration for the mass of the 
people, and that on special points even in legislation, some of the more extreme f 
views of the classical economists were set aside. The authors of this book have F 
collected many curious references to the workers, which perhaps would in certain 
circles be fully approved even to-day, but are now seldom publicly expressed. A e., 
magistrate’s clerk asks : “Shall a set of obscure individuals who possess no interest sf 
or feeling for their country’s honour dare to dictate to a Government or to the 
proprietor of a manufacture _.. . . what they shall do or what machinery they 
shall use?” He makes no distinction between the law-abiding and violent weavers 
and promises to act decisively as soon as they do anything irregular. A similar | 
view of the need of strong measures is taken by a factory owner, whose factory 
was afterwards attacked. “Nothing in my opinion is more unwise in any case % 
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than to allow the lower orders to feel their strength and to extend their communi- 
cations with each other without restraint. Allow them to go on uninterrupted, 
and they become daily more licentious.” On the other hand, the Rev. Thomas 
Gisborne, as becomes a member of the spiritue! power, while accusing the miners 
of drunkenness, profane language, deceit, riotous dispositions, impatience cf 
supposed grievances and discontent inflamed by the contagion of turbulence and 
clamour, does not rely chiefly on force, but on the inculcation of “a just sense of 
revealed religion, and of the rewards and punishments of a future state.” 

The classic political economy and the new organization of industry grew up 
together and in both there was, with many advantages, these common faults; they 
took no account of human nature and still less of human society as a whole, they 
concentrated both theory and practice on the material aspects of life, they pursued 
exclusively individual ends, and they were without the historic spirit, or care for 
the preservation of the basic constitution of society. But while the masters for 
the most part eagerly accepted the new doctrines, except perhaps on the negative 
side of repression, the workers still hankered after the regulation of hours and 
wages by public authority—even the authority of a bench of early-nineteenth-century 
magistrates. Especially were they desirous of maintaining and extending to other 
districts the Acts regulating the wages of the Spitalfields silk-weavers. 

Fogwell Buxton had some stinging sarcasms for Ricardo’s abstractions. He 
said his clients did not pretend to understand political economy, which appeared 
to change its principles every two or three years, and that, considering that their 
subsistence depended on these Acts, it was not unnatural that they should be 
impatient of the authority of the mysterious science. He reminded the House 
that the silk-weavers of Coventry had asked for similor legislation. In Coventry 
the poor rates were 19s. in the £1, and in Spitalfields 6s., and in Coventry wages 
ranged from 5s. 6d, to 10s. a week, in Spitalfields from 14s. to lis. 

But it was a charge against the latest of these Acts that under it wages had risen, 
and never fallen! And in the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Woollen Manufacture, drawn up by Wilberforce, the progressive rise of 
wages among all classes of workmen, which must be the inevitable, though gradual, 
result of the operations of such a society as that of the shearmen, is spoken of 
as “an evil in itself abundantly sufficient to accomplish the ruin, not only of any 
particular branch of trade, but even of the whole commercial greatness of our 
country.” 8. H. Swiney. 


A GARDENER OF PARADISE. 


Town PLanNninc Trowarps City Devecopment. A Report ro rue Dursar or Inpors. 
By Patrick Geddes. Holkar State Printing Press, Indore; also at Batford, 
%4, High Holborn, London, W.C. £1. lls, 6d. 2 vols., 203 and 205 pp., 
12}in. by 8in.* 

Tue most disabling loss of the modern era has been the disappearance, ever since 


*In this review, as in other writings, such as “Social Renewal,” “Spirit 
Creative” (Papers for the Present), “The Community of Work,” Mr. George 
Sandeman seeks to develop a single principle. It is that on the one hand religious 
life and thought, and on the other hand, life and thought in respect of earthly 
affairs of every kind, ought not to be separated; that in separation each inevitably 
corrupts and has corrupted ; and that the health of each is to be sought in unlimited 
union of the two.—Bditor, Soc. Rev. 
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the Middle Ages, of the concept of Wisdom, regarded not as a quality (for we still 
speak of a wise man or a wise policy), but as a master-science or discipline, supreme 
alike in vision and in practical inspiration, in which love and understanding, each 
at its highest, become one and indistinguishable, just as at their best they are in 
fact one in the heart of man. Defined by Aristotle as “the scientific knowledge of 
the noblest objects,” celebrated by Jewish seers in the superb poetry of Wisdom and 
Ecclesiasticus, and distinguished by the greatest of scholastics as the architectonic 
study which must crown and co-ordinate all others, Wisdom surely came down to 
the modern age with sufficient credentials. But we had no use nor place for her. 
In a common infidelity, love chose to go one way and understanding another. We 
had lost the very idea of a cult or discipline answering to the concrete unity of the 
spirit. In the result, neither knowledge nor practice retained its fully human 
character; indeed, we may say that each became largely inhuman. And so we have, 
for example, the sequence of inhuman philosophies from Descartes onward, barren, 
unrelated to life and to all higher values; and the inhuman university wherein 
we studied them, an institution which was unconscious that its pupils were human 
beings at all. We have had that enemy of mankind, the inhuman State. We 
have had inhuman economics and the inhuman factory town. We have an inhuman 
theatre. There is nothing wrong with most of our possessions, except that they 
are inhuman. They are bad in a certain specific way which may be accurately 
isolated and defined. That is to say, they are not moulded by, nor co-ordinated to, 
the only possible common end of human endeavour. They have been, as it were, 
decapitated, and so have fallen asunder into corruption. 

For all this the remedy has begun to emerge with the rise of sociology and the 
corresponding enlargement of moral vision; but nowhere else, so far as I know, is 
that remedy so clearly grasped, or illustrated with so great a catholicity as in 
Professor Geddes’ two volumes on Indore. Anyone who comes to this book after a 
lifetime of suffering amid the inhumanities will receive joy, ardour and hope, 
because it reveals a plainly right and magisterial view, promising great future gain. 
Tt shows you once more, after these centuries, a definite Wisdom in this technical 
sense, a practical master-science or discipline, an understanding inspired by love of 
the noblest objects, in the act of liberating into their vital unity all subordinate 
studies, activities and interests, and renewing these accordingly. It is characteristic 
of a new age. For as countless inhuman separations of the most various kinds 
have characterised the age now shattered, so it is already certain that the inspira 
tion of the coming era will be the reunion of separates into the unity of life. 
For all these reasons the restoration and illustration of a scientific Wisdom, now 
before us, is obviously an achievement of a very high order. And it brings us 
right up to the great, dominant problem of the future. 

The master-science here appears as a practical sociology, devoted to the 
evocation of the highest life-values of a geographical region, as, for instance, a 
river-valley, or a city with its surrounding country; in this case an old Indian 
river-city whose structure reflects the successive phases of its history, from a 
religious and agricultural origin, through a military and commercial era, to its 
present development as a cotton factory town. The art is spoken of as “ town- 
planning,” “city design,” and more generally as “Civics” or “Geotechnics” on 
the analogy of ‘‘ geography ”; but it chiefly suggests the mind of the Gardener, not 
only because its exponent is first and last a gardener, but rather because his 
happy intuition is to see as living, and in growth and flowering and fruiting, 
world of things which have long been mistaken for dead and inorganic and dealt 
with as such, so that he exercises a magic power and sympathy, as of one who 
raises from the dead. This biological or life-understanding, and therefore in 
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practice this life-giving spirit, is that which gives the key to the new scientific 
Wisdom, 

Its biological character makes it exceedingly concrete. Thus, it sees a man, not 
as the abstract individual he may appear to be, and too often sets out to be, but 
as rooted in nature, in custom and tradition, in an occupation, in a family, in 
village or city, in a certain region; and its intention to make the most of him, and 
so to give him the best gifts, becomes the highly-inspired and thought-out work of 
interpreting and labouring at his environment, and the incessant co-ordination of 
all activities and of all branches of knowledge in order to the best life. To this 
concrete vision the environment itself, in no play of fancy, but in reasoned truth, 
just as in the simplest and in the highest experience, participates in the spiritual 
character which it has moulded and evokes, so that, for instance, “the old 
religious view of rivers is no mere past mythology, but a sublime anticipation.” 
Again, the various elementary labours and occupations disclose their enfolded 
treasures of virtues and imagination, their “ civilization-values,” which may be 
endlessly cultivated, yet may perhaps not be surpassed. The biological mind is of 
synthetic habit, aceustomed to find ever deeper interaction between the living form 
and its environment, and again among all its functions; and the same mind, turned 
practical, is in this book amazingly skilled and equipped to organize every particular 
toward the consummation of the good life. These particulars in fact exist, and 
are known chiefly in their organic relation to our physical, mental and spiritual 
life, and therefore as organic to personal and social fulfilment; and our reaction 
upon them must obviously be directed throughout by the all-governing interest of 
the good life, the civic ideal. Otherwise the particular, whatever it may be, 
misses the mark, and develops in some harmful or amorphous way, contrary to 
its own nature, so that it becomes in fact one of the inhuman separates. That is 
the main point: we must not act “anyhow”—not worship nor manufacture nor 
build nor legislate nor teach “ anyhow”—but act only in geasoned service to the 
good life; and such organic action means of course not only wisdom, but also 
social health, liberty, wealth, concord and every other benefit. 

Let us read, with some abbreviations. “Men are becoming disillusioned, 
through all towns and countries, of the ideas and activities which have brought 
about this climax of destruction. With all its industrial and imperial and financial 
greatness, they ask, what has been this industrial world after all? A time of 
digging up coals anyhow, to get up steam anyhow, to run machinery anyhow, to 
produce cheap products anyhow, to sell them for profit anyhow, and so achieve 
“success "’—for one per thousand; and this estimated in money gains, and these 
mainly at death. So too there is disenchantment with the imperial world, with 
its promise of peace and pride of power; and with the financial world, with its 
incalculable and crushing debts.” 

“But our problem of Reconstruction—the Making of the Future—how shall 
we set about that?” 

“We have to re-open the coal mines, renew the machinery and multiply the 
products like our predecessors of the industrial age; but now not merely for sale 
and personal profit, but for clothing the naked. We have again to till and plant 
the ground; but now not merely or mainly for market, but to feed the hungry. 
Again, we have to build the houses, but no longer merely as properties, as comfort- 
villas, or luxury-palaces, but to house the homeless. We have to re-build the 
schools; but not to pass examinations in, or provide returns for metropolitan 
clerks to pigeon-hole; but to teach the children.” 

These words, written of reconstruction in the battle areas of France and 
Belgium, have obviously a wider application. They mean that thought and 
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labour of every kind are no longer to be “anyhow,” but are to be renewed, 
erganised, integrated, in order to the noblest life, that is to say, in order to 
true civilisation and all its fruits. That is the immoveable intention of- every 
mind which is awake to its present responsibility. 

These volumes, the result of an intimate study of the city, illustrate the 
method throughout a great variety of particulars. There is a good deal of 
“anyhow” about Indore, chiefly of modern origin, and the danger of a good deal 
more. Professor Geddes gives a vast amount of detailed criticism and suggestion, 
accompanied by maps and plans. We cannot here even enumerate the many 
subjects of interest to the town-planner, the sociologist, and indeed to any living 
mind in any country. All the work has the character of luminous originality ; 
it reveals great resources of knowledge and experience, and a rare breadth of 
mind. As each problem comes before us, whether it be that of public health, 
drainage, housing, garden-design, schooling, university, voluntary co-operation for 
civic renewal, finance or whatever it may be, its universal aspects are developed 
together with its immediate application to India or to Indore. The author's deep 
appreciation of Eastern values and traditions often leads to criticism of educational 
and other supposed improvements which the Western official or specialist is only too 
ready to introduce. Much as we should like to do justice to some of the sections 
of the work and particularly to that dealing with the proposed University (in 
itself a book of moderate size) the task is imposaible within the space of this 
notice, and the best we can do here is to try to perceive more clearly the essential 
principle which the book reveals, and the all-dominant problem to which it leads. 

Its principle is, of course, religious. It is explicitly so. Let us freely condense 
a few paragraphs. 

“ A religion is the best, the highest, the deepest, co-ordination of life, in thought 
and action, ideal and practice, which a community, in its age, can imagine and 
express, and thus so far attain. The Ideal City is one of the standard conceptions 
of past religions; why not also of reviving ones!” 

Again. “There is an old tradition that man had once long ago a home and a 
garden given him to care for. The story tells how he and his wife lost home and 
situation together; and these merely through yielding to what are our common 
moden desires, of things fair to the eye and sweet to the taste, and luxuries of 
“intellect and culture” as well; and it is thus plainly and psychologically true. 
The adjustment of our life and surroundings is thus not merely Geotechnic. It 
must also be spiritual: that is, not merely intellectual. It needs to be emotionally 
true, and thus practically, ethically sustained, accordingly.” 

“We are thus compelled to the admission that the essential problem of life 
is not material, but psychical. In a word, life needs to be religious. Education, 
now and everywhere the object of discussion and quest, is above all, and therefore 
in the first place, religious, or, to be more precise, re-religious. For only in the 
measure of our breadth and fulness of sympathy with nature and its powers, and 
with our fellow-men in their past and in their present ; throughout all their varied 
groupings, in their present cares, sufferings and anxieties, in their hopes, 
aspirations and possibilities—only thus can we have any real understanding, worth 
the name, of science, much less of philosophy, morals or statesmanship. And only 
thus can we initiate the needed reconstruction of city and country.” 

“Our renewed university and school curricula will thus be again much like 
ancient ones. Though now upon our modern spiral, they must be at once re- 
religious in spirit and re-constructive in effort.” 

Is this scientific Wisdom, then, the mark of a new phase in the development 
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of religion? We cannot doubt that it is so, nor that we witness the early 
beginnings of a great era. Though this very vital mode of the religious spirit 
plainly inherits alike from Christian and Hellenic traditions, it would be idle to 
enquire what may be its ultimate relations with institutional religions. The 
important point is that the creative and regenerative spirit, which has so much 
abandoned these, is now effecting elsewhere a characteristic renewal of human life 
and social relations, and of thought and labour. And though for very good 
reasons nothing can disturb our allegiance to the most venerable institutions, we 
moust at the same time acclaim a returning dawn. 

Many have said in these years of catastrophe, “Why cannot the Church rise 
to her opportunity? But she had no opportunity. Her opportunity existed, but 
was lost centuries ago, when religion abandoned its creative and directive function, 
and let mundane affairs go “ anyhow,” with this catastrophe as the latest inevitable 
consequence. The popular but false conception of religion, as an independent 
interest concerned with a future life, among many others, equally independent, 
which are concerned with this earthly scene, is hardly wonderful. For it is long 
since the Church has shown any original effort to do what Professor Geddes and 
others now set out to do; that is, to inspire and to organise the concrete detail of 
life—cities, villages, labours, leisure, property, production, social relations, arts 
and sciences, towards the ideal of a living paradise, a garden of the spirit. Yet 
this noble work, the organisation to love and peace, health, fruitfulness, and 
beauty, belongs essentially and historically to the character of true religion. The 
mediwval monastery is witness to this, and of this its cathedral is the monument. 
And we believe it will be found in the end that love of the Eternal (not necessarily 
with regard to a “future life’) has been and will always be the main influence 
in raising human existence. 

And here we come to the great dominant problem of the future. We shall not 
be at all surprised if we find that Professor Geddes works it out to the very end. 
He has reminded us that “universities arose in the west from the discussion of the 
great problem of the thirteenth century, that of how to reconcile the prevailing 
doctrines and traditions of the Christian Church, with Greek thought, expressed 
in the recovered works of Aristotle.’ The same, though now upon a far higher 
and more general plane, is substantially the problem of the future; and its 
working out, which will not be chiefly discussion, must generate its own appropriate 
institutions. Certainly the “ University Militant”; probably also other forms. 

We may put the problem in this way. There has been a separation between 
love and understanding, to the incalculable detriment of both. Human life needs 
both and must receive both to the utmost, but in consequence of that inveterate 
separation has to put up with each of them mutilated and comparatively ineffective. 
In the past, each has miserably entrenched itself against the other, so as even 
to contradict its own nature; so that sometimes we have had not merely obscurantist 
religion, but the religion of sect and of hatred and crime; and sometimes under- 
standing which was not merely blind and profane, but was actually imbecile. 
Matters are not now quite so bad as that. Mainly through a deeper love of 
humanity and sense of its needs and possibilities, love is seeking understanding. 
and understanding is seeking to do justice to the range of love. They are not long 
to remain inhuman separates. We may hope for the coronation of Wisdom. 

Just because Professor Geddes has taken a great step in this direction, and 
very likely the step which will count the most, we wish he could find how to 
go further, so as to complete his work. For the same reason we venture to indicate 
what part of it seems to remain incomplete. Let us discuss the question with 
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scientific freedom, and not trouble about the susceptibilities of partisans of 
kind or another. 

The religious instinct is an ineradicable function of our nature. Love goes 
beyond the visible and intelligible to a system of objective perfections and 
influences. It goes out to the perfect Beauty and Goodness, and returns with 
peace, fortitude, humility and happiness. It returns with a sense of the sacredness 
and mystery of common things, and of the sacramental nature of labour and 
suffering; with that elevation of spirit and readjustment of values which are the 
supremely important element in Wisdom. Religion is therefore more than the love 
of our fellow men and nature, and more than a co-ordination of life. It is love, 
going out beyond sense and understanding, to Reality. Objectivity is of the essence 
of the matter. The fact that understanding cannot here accompany love does not 
in any way invalidate love’s findings, nor justify us in assuming that the object 
of devotion is an ideal or other abstraction. Indeed, every mystic knows that 
ideals and abstractions are among the most dangerous of obstacles. This profound 
and universal instinct is an integral part of human nature, and is the dominant 
element in the love which our final synthesis must unite with understanding. 
Every religion is an organisation, for better or worse, of this love, and fulfils, 
well or ill, an indispensable social function. And some of these forms have been 

endowed with the genius of adoration and sanctity, and with inspira- 
tion for civic life. 

As a life-long artist in town-planning, Professor Geddes has found that its 
problems and ideals develop until the art becomes as it were, the orchestration of 
ell human capacities into a certain noble music. In valuing these different 
capacities, he has not failed to record the part which religion must play. But 
whereas in all other matters, and notably in respect of universities and of gardens, 
he has a wealth of constructive suggestion, there is little said of the Temple, 
commensurate with its proper determining influence. We would suggest, not only 
for Indore and India, that the Temple must be taken in hand. The movement to 
the civic ideal must be greatly daring. We have to institute a life so healthy 
that it shall expel selfishness, pride, greed, sloth and melancholy. We have to 
liberate the victims of machinery, gold and government ; we have to sanctify and to 
organise industry, to moralise authority and obedience, and to discipline and to 
consecrate wealth. These things the Temple will not do. It has not the ghost of 
an idea of doing them. Yet for all this work we need the treasures of the Temple. 
Art is one and- indivisible. But here in religion we have the inspiration; in the 
world of intellect and practice we have the technique; and though each is indispen- 
sable to the other, they are still separate and they both corrupt. Professor Geddes 
wants to inspire the city, to see it fulfil its meaning and destiny, to give it life 
and more life. He is himself inspired in the highest degree, and naturally enough 
discounts that inspiration. But there is ever the danger, for the city, of at best 
an elegant and ingenious mediocrity, soon tiresome, unless its life is keyed up 
to the central mystery of the Temple, which is the mystery of everyone who has 
looked into the heart of a flower or the eyes of a child. Without that mystery 
we should never have had the Parthenon and all that Athens has meant. Nor 
anything else worth having. 

First in this enterprise, though many will follow him, Professor Geddes is 
moving quite simply to the final reunion of love and understanding, of inspiration 
and technique, and therefore to the representation again of holy Wisdom in « 
distracted world. Grorce SanpEMAN. 
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Tae Community or Worx. By Frances and George Sandeman. AH. Stockwell. 
* «The most frequent objection to communal activity is that unanimity is 
difficult. More accurately, it is either easy or impossible, according to whether 
it is put first or second.” (p. 38.) 

This is not the discovery of a theorist, but the practical finding of at least two 
people who have agreed to support one another without reservation in the effort 
to subordinate egoism to altruism. The value of these forty pregnant pages lies in 
the fact that they are real. As in George Sandeman’s earlier book, “ Social 
Renewal,” written before the war, there is here an utterly sane and balanced 
outlook on things as they have been and things as they are, a resolute facing of 
facts, and an equally resolute determination to preserve the beauty that clings to the 
ugliest of them; it must be added that the power to take an imaginative leap from 
this firm platform into the unknown future is as conspicuously absent from the 
new work as it was from the old. 

The new element which quickens these pages is something far more precious at 
this moment; it consists in the clear enunciation of the method by which ordinary 
men and women may instantly go forward into an ideal future. 

“ Tf a man confides in that cry of the revolution—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
let him enact it with his hands; let him give liberty, discover equality, establish 
fraternity—for he can do all these things; only let him act, and he will find that 
these are not matters for politics and the press, but for the entire, familiar, 
everyday texture of social relations. But this realism is the greatest difficulty of 
all to the modern mind, which fails in understanding chiefly because it is not 
prepared to act. In all this matter knowledge cannot proceed a single step except 
hand in hand with action; they are scarcely distinguishable functions of that 
personal and social life which is the actual seat of all achievement. The cultivation 
of ordinary life in its simplicity and its universality . . . . is the simplest yet by 
far the most worthy and effective work to which any of us can put his hands.” 

“There are plainly two very different methods open to us which may be 
distinguished respectively as the extensive or empirical method and the intensive 
or germinal method. The former is very popular and widely followed; its means 
are political and its end is socialism. The other which we believe to be the only 
effective method, and destined eventually to supersede its rival, is at present 
neither generally understood nor practised. Its means are ethical, and its end is an 
ever higher degree of co-operation and social cohesion. 

The germinal method proceeds by way of planting a seed. The great historical 
example of this method is the Christian religion, whose founder described it by 
various similitudes. The kingdom of Heaven is as a seed, which presently grows 
to become a great tree; or as leaven, which presently leavens the whole lump. We 
believe that our social questions will be solved, and the future of civilization re- 
directed, by the germinal method; and that the seed thereto will be identical 
with the seed of Christ.” 

“When it comes to be a question of creating society or civilization—for it has 
come to that—there is nothing to be thought of except a deliberate realization of 
the love 2f the divine perfections and of our brothers. The realization is for us 
to make; its further results must be left to the laws governing these matters. 
This is plainly a case for the germinal method, and not for any which seeks to 
achieve particular results. No other method but the germinal is at all applicable 
to human affairs, which change swiftly and in fashions uncontrollable and unfore- 
seen.” 

“We need Community as a nursery of wisdom, a college of understanding. 
Theve is nowhere at present a school of research into the matter which most nearly 
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affects every individual and most deeply concerns the welfare of society—namely, 
comparative values; there is no demonstration of what is and what is not worth 
time and labour, worthy of love and worship, worth achievement. We have schools 
of metaphysics, but none of the profounder knowledge which deserves the name 
of philosophy.” 

While most of us, like children huddled together on this crowded platform of 
the present, are advising each other to keep close-shut eyes and stand still, or else 
leaping desperately into the unknown, the authors of this little book have stepped 
quietly down and are finding a road. They are not quite alone. When the several 
small groups which have learnt thus to combine in one mind courage with caution, 
thought with action, knowledge with faith, join hands in a common enterprise, the 
rule of the new dispensation will have begun. 

“Take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed’ for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

The reviewer is distributing a dozen copies of the book among his friends, and 
proposes to get into personal touch with the authors without delay. His advice to 
others is to do likewise. N. Graisuer. 


ZIONIST LITERATURE. 


Tus History or Zrontsm, 1600—1918. By N. Sokolow. Longman’s and Co. 
2 vols. 


Tuts is a book of reference which no student of Zionism can do without, written 
by a leading Zionist who has already published nine other contributions to the 
Cause. From the first chapters, in one of which it is suggested that Aristotle was 
influenced by the Jewish learning, to the last, which describes the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Hebrew University on Mt. Scopas, the book is filled with 
material which will be new to many readers among the Gentiles—and also to many 
among the Jews. “ Ancient Israel,” Mr. Sokolow ends, “ reawakened to a new life, 
is preparing itself to enter the family of nations as a smal] but free nation in its 
old home.” 

To give extracts from such a history would be but to distort it: the history of 
the Jews since the Biblical times is scarcely known at all by the Gentiles or by 
unorthodox Jews. Even the orthodox themselves doubtless did not know all that 
Mr. Sokolow tells so well, although to be sure a portion of every religious service 
is given up to reciting the racial history. In writing this book, the author has 
done a great service to the race, and his work will be used in the future as the 
writings of other great Hebrew historians have been up to his time. 

The volume is illustrated with photographs of living interest, opening with a 
portrait of Dr. Herzl, the great Dreamer in Israel to whom the modern phase of 
Zionism owes its foundation. The illustrations were selected and arranged by 
Israel Solomons, and they include a reproduction of the painting (by Hart, R.A. 
which hangs in Jews’ College, London), of the conference between Manasseh Ben- 
Israel and Oliver Cromwell in 1655. Several chapters are devoted to Manasseh and 
the readmission of Jews into England, and to the Puritan friends whom they found 
here. This is a side of English history of which all too little has been generally 
taught, for it is a signal fact that here ever since that momentous conference, and 
in no other country until in modern Italy, has justice been done to the Jews. All 
over the world Jews know that in Engiand there has been an attitude of tolerance 
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for centuries towards their people, and it has been well said that every Jew would 
like to be a British subject! 

From the seventeenth century onwards there have been schemes in England for 
a the “restoration of Palestine to the Jews,” but not until George Elliott wrote 
“ Daniel Deronda” was any of this literature put into artistic or popular shape. 
a | It existed chiefly in the form of pamphlets. 
mF Mr. Sokolow does not dwell too long on the past, and by his thirteenth chapter 
a | he has reached Napoleon's campaign in Palestine, subsequently describing how 
m8 Napoleon convened a Jewish “Sanhedrin” in Paris, of which a record exists in 
Be picture form, and is here reproduced from a contemporary print. Portraits of 

several of the Jews then present are also included, in these chapters, reproduced 
from rare prints of the period. 
& In the early nineteenth century the Zionist idea revived with renewed force in 
3 England among students of theology and religious persons, and found its best 
7 emotional expression in the poetry of Lord Byron. 
Many Englishmen about this time even went so far as to predict the ‘‘ restoration 
of Tsrael.” Much of the subsequent English history in connection with the Jews 
z here is well known, and Mr. Sokolow proceeds to a study of our treatment of the 
Jews and the Jewish question in the East. In the Palmerston period there arose a 
great Anglo-Jewish pioneer in the picturesque person of Sir Moses Montefiore, and 
the project for “ Cultivation of the Land in Palestine” found in him an enthusiastic 
supporter. In short, the “ Zionist’ idea has had a long and an unbroken history 
in England, “and it links together periods and men of the most widely different 
convictions and emotions.” 

There follows a long period of help and hope and of sympathy, too, from the 
English people, official, religious and in general, towards the Jewish faith, and in 
suggestions for the recovery of their land. 

This has however so complicated and difficult a history that it cannot even be 
outlined in so brief a review, though it is clearly and artistically set forth in the 
book itself. Five strong supporters of the Cause in the last century were Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Shaftesbury, George Elliott, James Finn, and Laurence 
Oliphant, but there were also many others; and public opinion in England was 
against the fearful outrages perpetrated in Russia in the pograms of 1881 and 1882, 
which have, alas! had many counterparts in recent years. 

From the launching of modern Zionism there grew up quite a large new literature 
on the subject; and there were Jewish pioneers who went and actually worked the 
soil in Palestine themselves. From this grew those prosperous Jewish Colonies, of 
which, by now, many of us have heard. 

Throughout the book the names of Englishmen and of Jews are interlaced, and 
again this is so in the last events to which most of the second volume is devoted. 

Mr. Balfour has contributed to it an introduction which touches upon some of 
the thorny difficulties of the movement with tact and insight. He says “ that it 
will settle the Jewish question I dare not hope; but that it will tend to promote 


that mutual sympatry and comprehension which is the only sure basis of toleration 
I firmly believe.” A. D. 
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Two Recent Pamputers, 

q The British Zionist Federation has issued an address on “ Zionist Policy,” by 
Dr. Weizmann, which was delivered recently. With it should go the pamphlet 
which contains the speech made by the Right Hon. Herbert Samuel at the meeting 
in the London Opera House, held to celebrate the second anniversary of Mr. 
Balfour's declaration of Nov, 1917. On the occasion of Mr. Samuel's speech a 
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letter from the Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon, assured the Jews that “ there 
has been no change in the policy of the Government with regard to the establishment 
of a Jewish National Home in Palestine.” A.D. 
A Nover or JervsaLem. 
Two volumes of lighter reading are (1) “Palestine,” by Pierre Loti; and 
“ A Little Daughter of Jerusalem,” by Miriam Harvy, who was born in the Holy 
City. George Moore’s “The Brook Kerith; A Syrian Tale,” should also be read. 
It is @ fine literary achievement, and brings the New Testament story near to the 
Jewish understanding, while any Unitarian could also accept it. In the books 
Palestine, its peoples, and its conditions of life, past and present, are well pictured. 
innoaigiacaielines A. D. 
Man, Pagr anp Present. By A. H. Keane. Revised and largely re-written by 
_A. Hingston Quiggin and A. C. Haddon. Cambridge: University Press, 1920. 
36/-. 
Ir one were simply intent on picking faults one might show that this hardly 
amounts to the ideal treatise on ethnology for which students have long been waiting. 
On the other hand, it is due alike to the wide knowledge and grasp of the late 
Professor Keane, and to the infinite care and sartorial skill of Mrs. Hingston Quiggin 
and of Professor Haddon, whose authority is behind her work, to testify to the high 
scientific value of this new edition of a rather cld book. The difficulty was to 
preserve the spirit, no less than a good deal of the matter, of the original, and yet 
to incorporate the results, whether positive or negative, which have accrued from 
anthropological research during the present century. If the two editions be compared 
line by line, it becomes pretty clear that at the outset the intention was to alter the 
text as little as possible; but that, the need for a free hand becoming ever more 
apparent as they proceeded, the editors were at length emboldened to transform whole 
sections in the light of the latest information. Finally, allowance must be made 
for the fact that, under recent conditions, a work of this size could not be printed 
and issued very quickly; so that a few novelties of 1918 or a still later time are 
missing in the present record. When all is said, however, by the most captious 
critic, he will have to allow that it is a veritable tour de force to have thus given 
a new lease of life to a standard work which all respect. The student has now a 
handbook—rather an expensive one, it is true—which will enable him to bring to a 
head his anthropological interests, however heterogeneous they may have seemed 
before, by concentrating them on the problem of the formation and distribution of 


peoples. 

“ Peoples”? it may be objected, “why not races"? Because, as Keane wisely 
maintains, the ethnic group is not the product of heredity in the strict sense that 
applies to individuals. Common descent no doubt helps largely to make it what it 
. is; but so also does common geographical environment and likewise a common 
language, together with the manifold other influences summed up in the word culture. 
Indeed, it is remarkable how Keane, who professionally was a philologist, strives to 
hold the balance fairly as between the various factors in the development of society. 
If he favours one proof of historic continuity rather than the rest, it is the 
argument from similarity in regard to physique. The editors, therefore, were 
perfectly justified in adopting as their basis of ethnic classification a somatological 
difference, namely, that between the woolly, straight and wavy types of hair. This 
yields a more definite criterion than any that Keane was able to suggest, and at the 
same time enables them to dispense with Keane's attempt to refer racial differentia. 
tion to an age-long geographical isolation—a postulate which entails historical 
difficulties, and at the same time is unnecessary on a Mendelian view of the 
workings of heredity. On the other hand, the need for a treatment of prehistoric 
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problems is no longer so vital to the main purpose of the book; and we may fairly 
say of the new edition that it is chiefly useful as a guide to the actual distribution 
of the world’s peoples. 

Meanwhile, with this work of moderate compass before him the student will have 
an excellent opportunity of surveying the progress of modern ethnological research. 
As regards Europe, we seem to have settled down to the triple division initiated by 
Sergi into the Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic types; only on the subject of the 
races of the far past are there new results to be assimilated. Africa has on the 
whole been somewhat scandalously neglected ; though the Bushmen question, assisted 
by the study of the extinct Strandloopers, shows a certain liveliness. Asia, especially 
Central Asia, is big with possibilities, which science is not yet quite ready to convert 
into probabilities. America still maintains a sort of Monroe doctrine in respect to 
its anthropology. An original and perhaps not very remote connection with Asia 
by way of Behring Strait is admitted, but trans-Pacific influences are cast back by 
Americanists into the teeth of those who assert them. The Pacific is, in fact, the 
ethnological storm-centre. With its myriads of islands, each of them capable of 
arresting some passing wave of immigrant culture while other waves roll by, it 
affords an ideal field for the application of what Mill would call the joint method of 
agreement and difference. Even in this region, however, the work of the ethnologist 
is signalized by its promise rather than by its performance. At most we may say 
that here an ethnological method is being slowly and painfully forged which is in 
time destined to revolutionize the study of history the wide world over. That this 
is so is likely to be the verdict of anyone who follows up the indications copiously 
supplied in the present volume. R. R. Manert. 


NEW EDITIONS OF ELLWOOD. 


Tue lively recollections which many members of the Sociological Society doubtless 
have of Professor Ellwood (he having spent a large part of his Sabbatical year 
amongst us not long ago) wil! be quickened by the recent issue of the new and 
revised edition of two of his best known books. His “ Sociology and Modern Social 
Problems ” was originally written as an elementary text for use in high schools, 
colleges, and reading circles where it is desired to combine the study of sociology 
with a study of current social problems on the one hand, and to correlate it with a 
course of economics on the other. There is undoubtedly a growing demand for a 
simple, concrete text in sociology in which methodological discussions are reduced 
to a minimum and the facts are drawn as far as possible from contemporary social 
life. And, going further than that, one may fairly assume that students of sociology 
increasingly expect their reading to shed some direct illumination on contemporary 
problems. To meet this situation, Professor Ellwood has revised his book by a 
further incorporation, not only of current issues, but also of the general problems of 
reconstruction, treated as items in an applied science of sociology. 

As a general text book the work illustrates the chief factors in social organization 
and evolution, and so the elementary principles of sociology, by the study of concrete 
problems, especially through the study of the origin, development, structure and 
functions of the family considered as a typical human institution. Indeed, 
Professor Ellwood declares that he would be tempted to affirm “that the study of 
the family is to sociology what the study of the cell, or cytology, is to biology, if 
one were not afraid of being accused of employing the organic analogy!” He 
commends the study of the history of individual families through several generations 
as a form of sociological investigation, suited to elementary students which will 
bring out clearly the biological and psychological forces shaping our social life. The 
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making of such family monographs, together with the making of one or more 
communitary surveys, he suggests, might indeed, become the necessary laboratory 
or field work in an elementary course of sociology. 

To bring out the factors and principles of social life, not illustrated by the 
family, a number of other concrete social problems are studied. These are indicated 
in the headings of certain chapters, such as “ The Growth of Population, ” “The 
Problem of the City,” “ Poverty and Pauperism,” “ Crime.” 

Another of Professor Ellwood’s books recently issued in a new and revised edition 
is his “ Introduction to Social Psychology ” (Appleton, New York). In this book, 
offered as an introduction not only to social psychology but to the social sciences in 
general Eliwood has brought up to date, simplified and systematized the contents of 
an earlier volume, Sociology in its Psychic Aspects. 

Considerable space is devoted to a defence of the thesis that as the “ psychic 
element” is the “constituent principle of social life,” therefore psychology is the 
key to the mysteries of social life. It is not maintained that other factors than the 
psychical are unimportant, but the hereditary, the geographical, and the economic 
factors are regarded as exerting their action on society through the psychical. “ The 
explanation of social phenomena is to be sought in the underlying traits and 
dispositions of the individual, in the influence of the environment which acts upon 
his plastic nature, and in the resultant aims and standards which he develops.” 

In the chapters on ‘‘ Organic and Social Revolution” and on “ Human Nature 
and Human Society,’ two main theses regarding the origin of the human mind 
and its nature are set down: (1) The appearance of the mental! life, both in its 
instinctive and intellectual aspects is the result of variations, selected because of 
their superior utility in bringing about control of the organism over its physical 
and social environments. (2) Human nature is not passive, it is active and selective. 
It organizes by “taking up from the environment whatever it needs in order to aid 
it in adapting itself to its surroundings.” 

When Ellwood affirms that the distinctive feature of man’s social life, compared 
with animal associations, is to be traced in the main to his higher intellectual 
development, he may seem to maintain the traditional intellectual theory of social 
life. That, however, is not his meaning, for he holds that “ the social development 
which we find in humanity is, in principle, the same as the social development 
which we find in animals below man.” 

The central part of the book treats of the nature of social unity and continuity 
and of social change. Then he returns to the section on the social life, of instinct 
and of intelligence, and discusses imitation, suggestion, and sympathy. Two other 
chapters treat respectively of social order and social progress. In the first are 
discussed the means of social control, i.e. government, law, religion, and morality. 
In the second, the anthropo-geographical, the biological or ethnological, the economic, 
and the psychological theories of progress are considered and set aside for his own 
theory, called “sociological.” He holds that in order to formulate an adequate 
theory of social progress, we must transcend the strictly psychological viewpoints. 
“The sociological theory of progress must find a place for favourable physical and 
geographical conditions, the biological factors of heredity and selection, the economic 
factors of the production and distribution of wealth, and the psychic factors of 
knowledge, standards, and emotional attitudes.” 

The final chapter reviews the three customary theories of the nature of society : 
the contractual, the organic, the psychological. He accepts the last only when 
broadened so as to include all the psychical elements in human behaviour and even 
“ biological conditions and forces.” Thus understood the psychological theory is 
made to furnish a basis for the synthesis of other theories. It is set forth in these 
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words: “ The explanation of human social life is to be sought in the underlying 
traits and dispositions of men, in the influences of the environment which act upon 
their plastic natures, and in the resultant aims and standards which they develop. 
The social process, according to this theory, is not purely subjective but is psychic 
more strictly the social process may be described as a psycho-physical process of 
coadaptive adjustment among individuals.” 

The well-chosen references placed at the end of each chapter will admirably meet 
the needs of class-room readers and of private students, 


QUO VADIS? 
Mititarism 1x Epvucation. By John Langdon-Davies. The Swartmore Press, Ltd., 
72, Oxford Street, W.1. 

Warruer is the modern world tending? What signs of a change of heart and 
purpose can we descry since the great war in which the “ industrial, imperial and 
financial" phase of our civilization culminated? The saddest thing in all the sad 
after-war world is to some of us the absence of any general call by the Christian 
church to the world on the one hand to repent of the past and substitute different 
ideals for the future, and on the other to make good as far as may be the losses 
of the war by avoidance of luxury and the eschewing of the craving for riches, 
while developing new habits of plain living and high thinking. In a word, the 
church so far is not on any general scale teaching us how to make peace and 
ensue it. It is not protesting against the continuation of great armaments or 
imperialist ambitions abroad, or yet against the general spirit of speculation and 
the desire to get rich quick at the expense of the community at home. In the 
absence of any general and organized protest and teaching from our spiritual pastors 
it is left to a few sporadic writers such as Mr. John Langdon-Davies to warn us 
whither we are are tending. Mr. Davies shows that we are in danger of adopting 
in our state schools the system which brought about the Prussianization of 
Germany. Prussia may yet, in contemplating the ensuing partial Prussianization of 
Europe, find that its defeat is a moral victory. Does not Prussia after all represent 
more fully than any other country the essence of modernity in civilization? If we 
doubt this we may do well to consider the case of Japan which has put itself to 
school in Europe for the last fifty years, and the result of that schooling. 

Mr. Davies shows in detail the increasing resemblance between our system and 
the German as regards its general lines, but, far more important, he shows the 
tendency which is developing to insti] the same spirit of state worship into our 
children under the guise of “teaching patriotism,” which has been the undoing of 
Germany and almost of Europe. Mr. Davies quotes the Education Committee, for 
instance, of the county of Southampton as laying it down that “to no other end can 
the energies of teachers from the highest to the lowest be more profitably directed 
than in cultivating patiently, consistently, ceaselessly, the spirit of patriotism.” 
One rubs one’s eyes and asks, is it so completely out of date to believe that the 
pursuit of Christianity is our first of spiritual quests? When it comes to determining 
the spiritual order of things does the Bishop of the diocese have nothing to say in 
the matter? Or are we to assume that in the general valuation, as in that of the 
Educational Authority, patriotism comes before Christianity’ In the old-fashioned 
view of Christian morality, the child was taught to think first not of any abstraction, 
however fine, but of his neighbour, and thereafter he learned that his neighbours 
are those with whom he has to do, whether fellow countrymen or not. The place 
of patriotism, according to this scheme of ethics, is in an ascending scale which 
begins with the home and ends only with the world. In an illuminating passage 
Mr. Langdon-Davies goes on to point out what this other kind of patriotism is, and 
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that it leads on to European citizenship and to world citizenship. “It is the love 
and pride in one’s country’s spiritual contribution to the universe. Such ideals 
are at the basis of the Danish folk high schools, where the adolescent is taught to 
revere his country’s spirit as it is revealed in folk song and mythology, in music 
and in art; to familiarize himself with his country’s temperament, its gift to the 
world ; to express in himself all that is best in this spiritual heritage.” Such teaching 
would for us mean the abatement of the threatened state domination, for the idea 
for which England stands and has stood historically is freedom, and it is just this 
freedom which seems to be in danger to-day. This book would perhaps be stronger 
in appeal if it emphasized this positive side of the English tradition which the 
present generation is in some peril of forgetting, but which appeals strongly to us 
when it is brought out from the dusty hiding places to which our masters consign it 
nowadays. Mr. Davies however assumes our national liking for freedom, and 
shows in detail how militarism in education tends to lower personality and forms 
the habit of rule by others instead of self-rule. He shows how the Boy Scout 
movement at its best contrasts with cadet corps and officers’ training corps in 
developing just those habits of self-reliance and self-help which are needed to 
make a worthy citizen. The book supplies a much needed warning, and is a useful 
commentary on the danger of substituting state worship for the higher religion in 
which the spiritual heritage of our nation is set as a jewel in a pendant. 8. B. 
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The Sociological Society. 


PROGRAMME FOR SUMMER TERM. 





Notice of the following meetings at Leplay House for the 


Summer Term has been sent to members of the Society. 


SUMMER TERM, 1920. 
MEETINGS AT LEPLAY HOUSE, 
65, ee vss Westminster. 


Loe¢ 


April 23rd to May 21st. 
Open daily, 10 a.m.—6 p.m. 
Exhibition of Methods of oreo 
M. Bruce WILLIAMS. 
May 11th. 
4-30 p.m. Tea. 


5-15 p.m. “The Smoke Curse and our 
New Homes.” 


Dr. SALEEBY. 
June Ist. 
8-0 p.m. ‘Social Finance.” 
Joun Ross. 
June Lith. 


8-Op.m. “The War-Mind.” 
Exhibition of Posters. 
June 29th. 


Sema) Coyaing of taghg Gente. 


5-15 p.m. <a ERS 
7-30 p.m. Refreshments. 
8-15 p.m. Demunstrations, 
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